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“Still one 
Yet rears 
Above the far Atlantic! 


er crest, unconquer 


eat clime, in full and free defiance, 


*d and sublime, 


ve has taught 


Her Esau brethren, that the hanghty flag, 

The floating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 

May strike to those whose red light hands have bought 
Rights cheaply earn’d with blood.”~ Byron. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON, the third president of 
the U. States of America, was born April 2, old 
style, 1743, at Shadwell, in Albemarle county, 
Virginia, and was the eldest of eight children. 
His father, though his education had been entire- 
ly neglected in early life, being a man of strong 
roe acquired by ag ga study, considera- 
le information. He died when the subject of 
gur sketch was about twelve years old, having 
reviously given him every means of knowledge 
at could be procured, and left him a cousider- 
able estate. After going through a course of 
school instruction, young Jefferson entered the 
college of William and Mary, where he remain- 
ed for two years. He then commenced the stu- 
dy of law under the guidance of the celebrated 
George Wythe, by whom, in 1767, he was intro- 
duced to its practice, at the bar of the general 
court of the colony, at which he continued untl 
the revolution. In 1769, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the provincial legislature from the county 
where he resided, and made a fruitless effort, in 
that body, for the emancipation of the slaves. 
By this time, a spirit of opposition had been ex- 
cited in the colonies to the arbitrary measures 
of the British government; and when the gover- 
nor of Virginia dissolved the general assembly, 
in 1769, in consequence of the sympathy which 
was displayed by the majority of its members 
with the feelings which had been manifested in 
Massachusetts, they met, the next day, in the 
public room of the Raleigh tavern, formed them- 
selves into a convention. drew up articles of as- 
sociation against the use of any merchandise 
imported from Great Britian, and signed and 
recommended them to the people. They then 
repaired to their respective counties, and were 
lre-elected, except those few who had declin- 
assenting to their proceedings. In 1773, Mr. 
efferson associated himself with several of the 
dest and most ac ive of his companions in the 
use (“‘ not thinking,” as he says himself, “the 

p old and wencing members up to the point of for- 


v 





wardness and zeal which the times required,”) 
and with them formed the system of committees 
of correspondence, in a private room of the same 
Raleigh tavern. This system was adopted as 
the best instrument for communication between 
the different colonies, by which they might be 
brought to a mutual understanding, and a unity 
of action “prs This end was completely 
accomplished, as well as another object—that of 
exciting throughout the colonies a desire for a 

eneral congress. It was accordingly resolved 
that one should be held, and in Virginia a con- 
vention was assembled for the purpose of choos- 
ing delegates. Of this convention Mr. Jeffer- 
son was elected a member; but, being suddenly 
taken ill on the road, as he was repairing to 
Williamsburg, its place of meeting, he sent on 
to its chairman, Peyton Randolph, a draught of 
instructions which he had prepared as proper to 
be given io the delegates who should be seat to 
congress. It was laid on the table for perusal ; 
but, though approved by many, the sentiments 
contained in it were too bold to be adopted by 
the majority : “ tamer sentiments,” in his own 
words, “ were preferred, and, i believe, wisely 
preferred; the leap I proposed being too long, 
as yet, for the mass of our citizens.” The posi- 
tion that he maintained was, that the relation be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies was exact- 
ly the same as that between England and Scot- 
land, after the accession of James, and until the 
union, and the same as her relations with Hano- 
ver, having the same executive chief, but no 
other zecessary political connexion. In this 
doctrine, however, the only — who entirely 
concurred with him was saree Wythe, the 
other patriots ** stopping at the half-way house 
of John Dickinson, who admitted that England 
had a right to regulate our commerce, and to 
lay duties on it for the purposes of reguiatiog, 
but not of os revenue.” Though the paper 
was not adopted, the convention, nevertheless, 
caused it to be printed in a pamphet form, under 
the title of a Summary View of the Rights of 
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British America. Having found its way to Eng- 
land, it was taken up by the opposition, and, with 
a few interpolations of Mr. Burke, passed through 
sevéral editions. It procured for its author con- 
siderable reputation, and likewise the danger- 
ous honor of having his name placed on a list of 
proscriptions, in a bill of attainder, which was 
commenced in one of the houses of parliament, 
but was speedily suppressed. June 21, 1775, 
Mr. Jefferson took his seat for the first time in 
congress, haviog been chosen to fill the place of 
Peyton Randolph, who had resigned. In this 
new capacity, he preserved in the decided tone 
which he had assumed, always maintaining that 
no accommodation should be made between the 
two countries, unless on the broadest and most 
liberal basis. After serving on several commit- 
tees, he was at length appointed a member of 
that, whose report has linked the name of its au- 
thor with the history of American independence. 
June 7, 1776, the delegates from Virginia, in 
compliance with the instructions of the conven- 
tion, moved that congress should declare the 
United Colonies free and independent states. 
This gave rise to a warm and protracted debate; 
for as yet there were many who continued to 
cling to the hope of a peaceful adjustment. In 
the course of the discussion, it appearing that 
several colonies were not yet fully ripe for se- 
paration, it was deemed prudent to defer the fi- 
nal decision of the question for a short time; 
and, in the mean while, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a declaration of indepen- 
dence, consisting of John Adams, Doctor Frank- 
lin, Roger Sherman, Robert R. Liviagston and 
Mr. Jefferson. ‘The last named gentleman was 
requested to draw up the paper, which he did, 
and it was reported to the house, after receiving 
a few alterations from Doctor Franklin and Mr. 
Adams. On the first of July, the day selected 
for deciding upon the original motion of the 
Virginia delegates, it was carried in the affrma- 
tive by a large majority, and two or three days 
afterwards ly a unanimous vote. Thedeclara- 
tion of independence was then brought before 
the house, by which, though generaily approved, 
it was in some respects, modified. ‘Those pas- 
sages, especially, which conveyed censure upon 
the people of England, were either greatly sof- 
tened, or entirely omitted, as the idea was still 
entertained that the colonics possessed friends 
in England, whose good will it would be proper 
to cherish; aud a clause reprobating the slave- 
trade was cancelled, in complaisance to some of 
the southern states, who were largely engaged 
in the traflic. ‘I'he debates respecting the de- 
claration occupied three days, on the last of 
which, the 4th of July, it was signed by every 
member present, except Jolin Dickinson, who 
deemed a rupture with the mother country, at 
that moment, rash and permature. September 
2, 1776, Mr. Jefferson retired from his seat in 
congress, and vn the 7th of October, took his 

lace in the legislature of Virginia, of which he 
Cal been elected a member from his county. 
In this situation, he was indefatigable in his la- 
bors to improve the imperfect constitution of 
the state which had been recently and hastily 
adopted, before a draught of one which he had 
formed on the purest principles of republicane 
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ism, had reached the convention, which tras de. 
liberating at Richmond. The chief service 
which he performed was as a member of a com: 
mission for revising the laws, consisting, besides 
himself, of Edmund Pendleton, George Wythe 
George Mason and Thomas Ludwell Lee, by 
whom no less than 126 bills were prepared, from 
which are derived all the most liberal features 
of the existing laws of the commonwealth. The 
share of Mr. Jefferson in this great task wa: 
prominent and laborious. June 1, 1779, he was 
chosen the successor of Mr. Henry, in the office 
of governor of the state, and continued in it for 
two years, at the end of which period he resign- 
ed, ‘* from a belief,’ as he says, “that under the 
pressure of the invasion upder which we were 
then laboring, the public would have more con- 
fidence in a military chief, and that, the military 
commander being investcd with the ciyil power 
also, both might be wielded with more energy. 
promptitude and effect, for the defence of the 
state.” General Nelson was appointed in his 
stead. Two days after his retirement from the 
government, he narrowly escaped capture by 
the enemy, a troop of horse having heen des- 
patched to Monticello, where he was residing, 
for the purpose of making him prisoner. He 
was breakfasting, when a neighbor rode up at 
full speed with the intelligence that the troop 
was ascending a neighboring hifl. He first sen! 
off his family in a carriage, and, after a short de- 
lay for some indispensable arrangements, moun- 
ted his horse, and, taking a course through the 
woods, joined them at the house ofa friend—a 
flight in which it would be difficult to discern any 
thing dishonorable, although: it has been made 
the subject of sarcasm and reproach without 
end, by the spirit of party. June 15, 1/81, Mr. 
Jefferson was appointed minister plenipotentia- 
ry, in conjunction with o:hers, to negotiate a 
peace then expected to be effected, through the 
mediation of the empress of Russia; but he de- 
clined, for the same reagon that had induced him. 
in 1776, to decline alsothe appointment of a com- 
missioner, with Doctor Franklin, to go to France 
in order to negotiate treaties of alliance aw 
commerce with that government. On both oc- 
casions, the state of his family was such that he 
could not leave it, and he ** coukd not expose 1! 
to the dangers of the sea, and of capture by the 
British ships, then covering the occan.” He 
saw, too, that “ the laboring oar was really al 
home,” especially at the time of his first appoint 
ment. But, in November, 1782, congress hav- 
ing received assurances that a general peace 
would be concluded in the winter and spring, Fe- 
newed the offer which they had made the pre 
vious year; and this time it was accepted; but 
the preliminary articles being agreed upon be- 
fore he left the country, he returned to Monticel- 
lo, and was chosen (June 6, 1783) a member 0 
congress. It was during the session at Annapo 
lis, that in consequence of Mr. Jefferson's pro 

osal, an executive committee was formed, ca 
ed the committee of the states, consisting 0! ® 
member from each state. Previously, execu: 


tive and legislative functions were both hages F 
upon congress; and it was to obviate the ba° 
effects of this junction, that Mr. Jefferson's pr? 


position was adopted. Success, however, did 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


t attend the plan ; the members composing the 
voenmnittee quarrelled, and, finding it im <= ong 
on account of their altercations, to fulfil their 
duties, pad abandoned their post, after a short 

and t 


period, hus left the government without any 
visible head, during the adjournment of congress. 
May 7, 1784, congress, having resolved to ap- 
point another minister, in addition to Mr. Adams 
and Doctor Franklin, for negotiating treaties of 
ecommerce with foreign nations, selected Mr. 
Jefferson, who accordingly sailed from Boston 
July 5,and arrived in Paris August 6. Doctor 
Franklin was already there, and Mr. Adams 
having, soon after, joined them, they entered 
upon the duties of their mission. They were 
not very successful, however, in forming the de- 
sired commercial treaties, and, after some re- 
flection and experience, it was thought better 
not to urge them too strongly, but to leave such 
regulations to flow voluntarily from the amica- 
ble dispositions and the evident interests of the 
several nations. in June, 1785, Mr. Adams re- 
paired to London, on being appointed minister 
plenipotentiary at the court of St. James, and, 
in July, Doctor Franklin returned to America, 
and Mr. Jefferson was named his successor at 
Paris. In the February of 1786, he received a 
pressing letter from Mr. Adams, requesting him 
to proceed to London immediately, as symptoms 
of a better disposition towards America were 
beginning to appear in the British cabinet, than 
had been manifested since the treaty of peace. 
Un this account, he left Paris in the following 
March, and, on his arrival in London, agreed 
with Mr. Adams on a very summary form of 
treaty, proposing “an exchange of citizenship 
lor our citizens, our ships, and our productions 
generally, except as to office.” At the usual 
presentation, however, to the king and queen, 
both Mr. Adams and himself were received in 
the most ungracious manner, and, after a few 
vague and ineffectual conferences, he returned 
to Paris. Here he remained, with the excep- 
hon of a visit to Holland, to Peidmont and the 
south of France, until the autumn of 1789, zeal- 
ously pursuing whatever was beneficial to his 
country. September 26 of that year, he left Pa- 
ns for Havre, and, crossing over to Cowes, em- 
barked for the U. States. November 23, he 
landed at Norfolk, Va., and, whilst on his way 
home, received a letter from president Wash- 
ington, covering the appointment of secretary 
ol state, under the new constitution, which was 
just commencing its operation. He soon after- 
wards received a second letter from the same 
(uarter, giving him the option of returning to 
lrance, in his ministerial capacity, or of accept- 
ing the secretaryship, but conveying a strong 
utimation of desire that he would choose the lat- 
- office. This communication was produced 
by a letter from Mr. Jefferson to the president, 
. ieply to the one first written, in which he had 
rapressed a decided inclination to go back to the 
: Teach metropolis. Ile then, however, consent- 

; ‘fo forego his preference, and, March 21, ar- 
‘ved in New York, where congress was in ses- 


he and immediately entered upon the duties of 
‘post. It would be altogether inconsistent with 


3 zits to give a minute account of the rest 
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be done without writing the history of the U. 
States for a certain period. We must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with stating that he con- 
tinued to fill the seretaryship of state, until the 
3lst of December, 1793, when he resigned. 
From that period until February, 1797, he lived 
in retirement. In this year he was elected vice- 
president of the U. States, and, in 1501, was 
chosen president, by a majority of one vote over 
his competitor, Mr. Adams. At the expiration 
of eight years, he again retired to private life, 
from which he never afterwards emerged. The 
rest of his life was passed at Monticello, which 
was a continued scene of the blaudest and most 
liberal hospitality. Such, indeed, was the ex- 
tent to which calls upon it were made, bv for- 
eigners as well as Americans, that the closing 
year of his life was imbittered by distressing pe- 
cuniary embarrassments. He was forced to as 
permission of the Virginia legislature to sell his 
estate by lottery, which was granted. Shortly 
after Mr. Jefferson’s return to Monticello, it 
having been proposed to furm a college in bis 
neighborhood, he addressed a letter to the trus- 
tees, in which he sketched a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a general system of education in 
Virginia. This appears to have led the way to 
an act of the legislature, in the year 1818, by 
which commissioners were appointed with au- 
thority to select a site and form a plan for a uni- 
versity, ona large scale. Of these commissicn- 
ers, Nir. Jefferson was unanimonsly chosen the 
chairman, and, Aug. 4, 1818, he framed a report, 
embracing the principles on which it was pro- 
posed the institution should be formed. The si- 
tuation selected for it was at Charlottesville, a 
town at the foot of the mountain on which Mr. 
Jefferson resided. He lived to sec the universi- 
ty—the child of his old age—in prosperous ope- 
ration, and giving promise of extensive useful- 
ness. He fulfilled the duties of its rector until 
a short period before his death, which occurred 
on the 4th of July, 1826, the fiftieth annivera- 
sary of the declaration of independence, and 
within the hour in which he had signed it—In 
erson, Mr. Jefferson was ta!) and well formed ; 
is countenance was bland and expressive; his 
conversation fluent, imaginative, various and elo- 
quent. Few men equalled him in the faculty of 
pleasing in personal intercourse, and acquiring 
ascendency in political connexion. He was the 
acknowledged head of the: epublican party, from 
the period of its organization down to that of his 
retirement from public life. The unbounded 
praise and blame which he received as a politi- 
cian, must be left for the judgment of the histo- 
rian and posterity. In the four volumes of his 
osthumous works, edited by his grandson, 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, there are abun- 
dant materials to guide the literary or historical 
critic in forming an estimate of his powers, ac- 
quirments, feelings and opinions. His name is 
one of the brightest in the revolutionary galaxy. 
Mr. Jefferson was a zealous cultivator of litera- 
ture and science. As early as 1781, he was fa- 
vourably known as an author, by his Notes on 
Virginia. He published, also, various essays on 
political and philosophical subjects, and a Ma- 
nual of Parliamentary Practice, for the use of 








r. Jetferson’s political life. This could not 
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the French national institute chose him one of 


their members. The volumes of posthumous 
works, in addition toan auto-biography of the 
author to the year 1790, consist principally of 
letters from the year 1775 to the time of his 
death, and embrace a great variety of subjects. 
ee 
For the Casket. 

The following feelings and reflections, excited by an 
uncommonly beautiful summer evening, are with dif- 
fidence subinitted to the judgment of the editor. The 
author would never have presumed to offer it for pub- 
lication, but several of his friends, who are of sober, 
thinking minds, and lovers of the quiet, simple scenes 
of nature, think there are — of your numerous 
subscribers ef iike minds and feelings, whe will read it 
with interest. 


SUMMER EVENING. 


Be it my theme to sing mild evening’s scene, 
The soft’ning beauties ot a summers’ day, 
When Jengthning shadows stretch across the green, 
And broken clouds imbibe the solar ray ; 
O! coula my feeble muse the scene portray, 
Catch all its touching beauties as they rise, 
Impress each glowing colour ere decay, 
Snatch all their radiance from my gazing eyes, 
And in one undistinguished shade, enwrap the skies. 


From western skies the horizontal sun, 
Throws o’er the hills his last bright blaze of light; 
The forest’s smile around, and one by one, 
Resign their gleam tu the dull shades of night ; 
While coateved clouds, till now, a snowy white, 
Catch the warm tints of Sol’s refracted ray, 
Their crimson hues attract our ravished sight— 
We gaze, astonished at this grand display 
Of — light and shade, which mock the boldest 
ay. 


See far south-west, yon glittering pile of cleuds, 

Like shining mountains lift their heads on high, 
Whose humid bosom deep and dark, enshrouds 

Soft evening lightnings to illume the sky; 
Whose mild broad glare, gives pleasure to that eve 

Which loves to watch in twilight’sdeep*ning gluom, 
The ragged clouds, and mark successively, 

Each separate gleam the various folds illume, 
While al] their abrupt points rich different tints as- 

sume. 


Presiding Genii, o’er this quiet hour, 
O! guide my foot-steps to some calm retreat, 

Where nature’s hand has wildly dressed the bower, 
And formed with nicest care, the mossy seat— 

Near to a running stream, whose murmurings sweet, 
Just reach the ear with intermitting sound, 

Where social caty-dids’ their comrades greet— 
There let me sit in musing thought profound, 

And — the solemn stole of night, slow closing 

round.— 


Or, unincumbered with oppressive thought, 
‘Turn loose the heart to feel its lonely way: 
Its warmes! inte ests often comes unsought, 
When general native feelings bear the sway—’ 
Released trom all the anxious cares of day, 
‘I'he heart luxuriates in the quiet eve, 
For nature’s scenes and sence sounds, convey 
More pertect bliss than costly joys can give, 
Or the loud laugh of those who m wild riot live. 


Hail potent fancy! thy creative ear 

Can hear sweet music in the passing breeze! 
Melodious strains float on the evening air, 
How sweet, how slow, with what harmonious ease 





SUMMER EVENING—LOVE’S LAST REQUEST. 








The lengthened cadence dies among the trees— 
‘Then in a lower, and softer key, resumes 

The distant strain, with ampler power to please, 
"Till fancy’s full excited power assumes 

Ascendance o’er the heart, dispelling all ite glooms 


No village murmurs reach my lonely seat, 
No “gabbling geese” my tortured ears assail, 
No sportive children seek this lone retreat, 
Yet active life and joyous sounds prevail; 
For here the crowds of happy insects hail 
The mild, the soft impressive evening hour, 
The cow-bell’s rural sound winds up the vale, 
Mellowed by distance, to my silvan bower, 
While thousand nameless notes, soft mingling round 
me pour. 


Hark ! the dul! screech-owl —_ his drowsy note, 
And bats, scarce seen, in gid — fly, 
All objects fade, save yonder orbs remote, 
Whose kindling lustres catch the gazing eye— 
Thonsands on thousands glittering in the sky, 
The sober mind to serious thoughts excite, 
While meditation’s favourite hour draws nigh, 
Wrapt in the awful deep’ning gloom of night, 
For here no rising mvon throws round her silver light. 


Let contemplation spread her eagle wings, 

And try her strength through yonder blue profound, 
Trace the just order of created thing 

Harmonious moving through the mighty round 
Of endless space to great creations bound; 

Here musing, pause upon the awful briak, 
Conceive thy arduous labours amply crowned; 

Yes, pause one moment, and reflecting, think, 
And thou wilt find thyself still on the central link. 


There’s no proportions in infinity, 
A finite principal can never scan, 
Then let me turn the contemplative eye 
To the great author of his wond’rous plan ; 
But ayy J ere the lofty theme’s begun, 
My feeble muse abruptly makes an end, 
And pausing, mourns the impotence of man, 
Whose mind in wise humility may bend, 
But all her boasted powers can never compeohene. 


a es 
LOVE’S LAST REQUEST. 


“ Farewell, farewell, I talt’ring cried, 
When I return thou’lt be my bride, 

*Till then be faithful ;—sweet adieu, 

In absence oft I'll think of you.” — 

The glist’ning tears stained her bright eves, 
Her thick’ning breath is choked with sighs 
Her tongue denies her bosom’s sway, 
‘Farewell’—I tore myself away. 


“(One moment stay,” she stammered out, 
And quick as thought { wheeled about ; 
“ My angel, speak ? can ought be done, 
To comfort thee when I am gone? 

I’ll send thee specimens of art, 

From every European matt; 

I'll sketch for thee each A!pine scene, 
To let thee see where I have been— 

A stone from Simplon’s dreadtul height, 
Shall gratify thy curious sight— 

I'll climb the fiery A2tma’s side, 

To bring home treasures for my bride, 
And oh, my life, each ship shall bear, 

A double letter to my fair.” 


“ Ah George,” the wespiog angel said, 
And on my shoulder fell her head, 

“For constancy my tears are hostage, | x 
But when you write, pray pay the postage. *: 
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CYRUS LINDSLAY AND ELLA MOORE. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
DRAMAS OF THE WEST. 


Cyrus Lindslay and Ella Moore. 


“When we now (1828) consider the horror of wo- 
gen and children, m conceiving such an evemy (in- 
diana) always about them m the pathless wilderness, 
+ astonishes us, that settlers could ever have been 
upd, who would put their lives in their hands, and 
aarch su far away trom their native country and home, 
» encounter these dangets. We ave surprised, that 
chevy could cheerfully mect the labors of cultivation 
nd the field, constantly surrounded by these dangers ; 
and still more, that they would expose themselves tu 
che greatest dangers of hunting, under such circum. 
ances. But notwithstanding ail these difiiculties and 
dangers, in number and magnitude not to be described, 
the population of Kentucky was constantly increas. 
v."—Flint’s Geography and Ilistory of the Wes- 
‘ern States. 

With one exception, what posed Mr. Flint 
in retrospect, as greatly poses me, who was an 
eye witness to the mysterious effect of the spi- 
ritof emigration to the West in the face of Jeath 
in hismost appalling forms. But long since have 
I ceased te wonder that women were found to 
face such horrors! as l have lived long enough 
and seen sufficient evidence to prove, that 
wheresoever, fathers, sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands, will go, daughters, mothers, sisters, and 
wives will go, and go cheerfully.—N ot to speak 
of another connexion, which if possible,sublimes 
ihe soul of a virtuous woman, above even the 
feelings of a wedded wife—but are they not wed- 
ded inthe highest sense of the term? * * * 

This entire self devotion of women to those to 
whom they are connected by blood, or still stron- 
ger ties, is neither the exclusive virtue of the 
cabin nor the palace, nor is its exertion found 
alone in the middle rank; it belongs to human 
nature, and consoles us in misfortune, in sick- 
ness, wounds and death, as it sweetens prosperi- 
iy, and sheds a brighter sunshine over our days 
of joy and gladness. 

Amongst those who floated down the great 
western current, very few were wealthy, but 
many were they, who had seen better days and 
were wafted to the wilderness, by the storms and 
tempests of life. Many were females, reared in 
the very lap of ease, and whose bright and 
buoyant minds, long thought only of such days 
‘ocome in future as they bad seen in the past. 

Ofall the early parents of the now populous 
Kentucky, of either sex, there were few if any 
nore remarkable than was Ella Moore. In 
Hila was combined beyond any other woman 
with whom I was ever acquainted, the mascu- 
ine and ferninine in feeling. She seemed to neg- 
fectthe graces of a polished woman, and yet, 
was eminently graceful in every act; she seem- 
ed to speak from impulse without reflection, yet 
hever spoke what herself or others could wish 
isaid. inher manners there was a careless 
veil, but it was a veilonly tothe common crowd; 
o those who knew her intimately and were ca- 
bable of appreciating her true character, she 
Vas regarded as possessing deep reflection in an 
“minent degree. ‘This was shown at an carly 
“se,in her keen insight of the true character of 





‘lose presented to her notice. Though never 


“hown to speak with asperity or even with se- ' 
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verity of any one in their absence, her resent- 
ments were as deep, intense, and durable as her 
attachments. The one course of feeling led, 
however, to un wearied and unshrinking acts of 
kindness and love under every change of for- 
tune; the other led only to coldness—revenge, 
even by a whisper was too far below her nature 
to be even for a moment thought of. This exalt- 
ed woman was an only child, of wealthy parents 
in the city of . ter father a merchant for 
a long series of years regarded as amongst the 
most prosperous of his class. Engaged in very 
extensive concerns with the mother country, 
the colonial disputes involved him with many 
more in ruin, and in 1775, the once rich and 
honoured Henry Moore was a bankrupt anda 
widower. With no stain upon his integrity, but 
the reverse, and though an Englishman, an ar- 
dent advocate of the colonial cause! yet Henry 
Moore, who thought he saw, perhaps he was not 
deceived, the frown of public scorn on him, 
found most powerful support, from the person 
who of all others in ordinary cases, who would 
have most contributed to aggravate his misfor- 
tunes; that person was his daughter. But we 
must gojback in time, and retrace other events. 
Henry Moore was a branch of an aristocratic 
family, in whose views the pursuits by which 
every society must be supported, were dishon- 
orable, and considered commerce amongst the 
degrading pursuits. In these high or low notions 
as different minds place them, Henry Moore 
might have passed uselessly through hfe, if hs 
fortunes had not beenjdiverted from their course. 
With a natural disposition in which slept the 
latent fire which only demanded some violent 
low to strike into a flame—at a fashionable 
watering place, like every other person of sense, 
in like condition, sauntering about with con- 
tempt in his heart for the very pieasures in 
which he participated, he was on a certain day 
leaning against a pillar, which formed a part of 
the front of a Hotel, and enjoying one of the few 
rational amusements the place afforded ; that 
was, gazing on the ocean, spreading like an 
eternity before him. Several pleasure boats 
were skimming along shore, when a sudden flaw 
of wind threw one of these light barks on her 
beam ends, and precipitated the persons on 
boardintothe deep. This incident was one of 
those which always restore such minds as that 
of Henry Moore to full energy. His hat, shoes, 
aud upper garments, witha very valuable watch, 
were in an instant thrown on the pavement and 
the intrepid young man in the waves. Ina few 
moments he was again on shore with the only 
person rescued from the wreck. That person 
turned out to be the only daughter of a rich Lon- 
don merchant, and by a very natural conse- 
quence, Henry Moore as soon as he discovered 
the intrinsic value of his prize considered him- 
self at liberty to claim its possession. So thought 
not his family, but as it is — not one 
amongst them ever suspected the true cast of 
his character, they threw oil on the flame, which 
was blown toa conflagration by the father of the 
young lady. This true Englishman, returned 
with compound interest, the contempt of the 
aristocracy for his mercantile profession, and 
when Henry Moore made proposals for his 
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dasghter, reccived them with the following blunt 
$8. 

“Young gentleman, we live in a country with 
two cudes of laws, one for the nation and the oth- 
er for the nobility, as you choese te entitle your- 
self. My daughter is of too good a family to be 
made an object of neglect. Sheis a true bern En- 
glishwoman,with{neither spot nor blemish on her 
or her blood kindred—don’t intcrruptme. Yeu 
may think yourself an object of great conse- 
quence, but you are only one, and cannot if you 
would, protect my child against the whole of 
your clan. My consent therefore, depends on 
ene condition, and one only, and remember, that 
my child will not, even to be your wife, desert 
her father—either come into my family or ne- 
ver again speak on the subject.” 

The Moore family had conducted their side of 
the affair in such a manner as to fully prepare 
the way fora total breach between them and 
Henry, and it is probable, if they had succeed- 
ed in separating him from the object of his choice, 
the breach between him and his family would 
have been still irreparable. Sufficeit to say, that 
Henry and Mrs. Moore, with their father was 
ina few days in London, and ina few years, 
Henry took place in the counting house, so long 
and so honorably filled by his wite’s father. 

Time who tames the most restive of our feel- 
ings, if he does netsoften our hearts, brought re- 
flection to Henry Moore, and on several occa- 
sions, he found that his own embittered relations, 
if they were determined to shew him no favor, 
they were as inveterately determined to do him 
injury, when chance put itin their power, which 
happened more than once. These, with political 
reasons induced him to transfer his family and 
business to the colonies, whose cause he espoused 
with all the energy and rectitu:le of his nature. 
His wife, long declining, survived her removal 
little more than a year, and Henry Moore in his 
adopted country had, when the sterm burst in 
1775, of all that shared his blood or agg | affini- 
ty, only his energetic daughter Ella. It need 
hardly be said that the education and early habits 
of Henry Moore, were the oppositeof such as fit- 
ted him for the pursuit which fortune threw him 
into, and that such a change demanded acorres- 
ponding moral change; a demand wery seldoin 
complied with. Moore had also.a generosity of 
feeling, which when indulged, is the rock of 
ruin tothe merchant. He ‘became security for 
a villain, who realized as much money as he 
could secure, sailed to Eerepe and left Henry 
Moore a bankrupt. 

Ella Moore was one of those human beings, 
who in an intellectual point of view, have no in- 
fancy. From twelve years of age, she was her 

father’s house keeper and domestic adviser. 
Now in her seventeenth year, Ella saw that grief 
was preying on the heart of her only parent. 
She redoubled her care and attertion, but ob- 
truded not into what she, however, suspected. 
But the cloud became deep, aad Henry Moore 
sat down one evening to his tea ina state of ut- | 
ter depression. Ella saw at length the tear fal- 


ling down his wan visaye, and what child can 





withstand the tear of a parent! She threw her 
arms reund his neck and sobbed, ** My dear Fa- | 


ther J] know all.” 
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‘That we are ruined’—burst from the heay- 

ing bees of the father. 

lia released her embrace and stepping back, 
assumed that commanding and inspiring atti. 
sg and look which distinguished her through 

e. 

“Ruined, no my father, we are not ruined, nor 
can we be ruined, whilst we can set the world 
at defiance. Your character no one can or dare 
touch. Let the world have all it can take from 
es. Our peace of mind, our integrity, and our 
power of laboring for our support, are goods 
which God and ourselves can preserve.” 

Moore eyed his daughter for a moment, feel- 
ing the wholeenergy of his powerful mind again 
called into action. “Sit down Ella and fill up my 
cup of tea, my cup of joy = have filled—a for- 
— is well paid away to have such a child inits 
place.” 

A frown ef regret was never again seen to 
cloud the brow of Henry Moore at the remem- 
brance of loss offortune. The next morning af- 
ter the scene we have described, he was engag- 
ed in the arrangements ef his own bankruptcy, 
and Ella in her domestic preparations ; it havi 
been resolved upon between the father an 
daughter to go te the “back woods,” as “the west” 
was then quaintly called, with all they could 
save after every debt was pak. 

Some months before the coerap toy ot Moore, 
aman inall the uncouth dress of a hunter, but 
with a fine countenence beaming health, enter- 
ed his store. In the stranger, there was a strong 
contrast of appearance and age. 
dress bespoke a man of the forest, but the con- 
versation, the man of education, keen observa- 
tion, and acquaintance with men and manners 
in all their extremes. 

“Ts this the store of Mr. Heary Moore?” de- 
manded the stranger. : 

**My name is Henry Moore,” replied the own- 
er, handing a chair. : 

“And mine,” said the stranger, seating him- 
self, “‘is Cyrus Lindslay. 1am here a stranger, 
and without money or acquaintance.” 

Most men, in Moore’s place, would have ask- 
ed “what brought you here, where you have no 
acquaintance, and moneyless’—but Moore 
merely smiled, and awaited explanation, whilst 
his visiter drew from his shot-pouch a large 
bundle, enveloped in dressed deer skin, and 
while opening it, continued—*I am here as I 
have truly told you; here are some Virginia 
land warrants, the titles are good, tho 
land is distant ; it is in Keatuc ti 

“In Kentucky,” interrupted Moore, repress 
ing an open laugh with difficulty, = 

“Yes,” replied the stranger smiling, “and nol 
in the Moon,” 1 have been on the land, exam- 
ined and surveyed it.” , 

Moore, like almost every other human being 
of the time who dwelt on the sea board, indulg- 
ed an unrestrained curiosity to hear from the 
vast unknown regions beyond the mountains, 1 
sooner heard the stranger say he had actu Y 
been in Kentucky, than he interrupted him a 
once by saying “well! well! never mind saying 
any more now avout the titles, I hear the din- 
ner bell; come anddine with me and my daugh- 
ter, and tell us something about Kentucky. 
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ith perfect self possession, Lindslay put up his 
eet a with the tact of a real gentleman en- 
tered the splendid mgs reom with unpretend- 
ing confidence, in the full dress of the woods. 
“te all the philosophers of all the schools, were 
to write each a volume to prove the contrary, 
the whole together would never beat it out of my 
head, but what there are attractions between 
young men and younger women, that draw 
those of congenial minds with a force beyond 
their power to controul. At the first glance on 
the stranger, Ella was surprised, but she belong- 
ed toa class who only laugh at the ridiculous, 
and only scora the vicious, she therefore receiv- 
ed the introduction with ali her dignified polite- 
ness, and well was she rewarded, even at the 
firstinterview. The stranger warmed by the 
manner of his hosts, entered on a full, flowing 
and eatrancing account of the unheard of rivers, 
and mountains he had passed, and in the cur- 
rent of his narration named . 

“ Boone,” interrupted father and daughter, 
“we have heard of that man.” 

“And in him you have heard of aman” re- 
plied Lindslay, “who is never alone. For rea- 
sons | shall not now repeat, I, when only twenty 
years of age shouldered my rifle and crossed the 
mountains into that wide wilderness. I had 
heard that Boone and Findlay had lived alone 
amid the wilds and I resolved to follow their ex- 
ample. For many months 1 saw no human face. 
Meat alone was my food, and I found that with 
health, man might live alone, but a raging and 
consuming fever taught me at length the penal- 
ty of being alone. ‘Tortured with a consum- 
ing thirst, but extremely weak, I sat me down 
under the shade of a tree on the verge of a very 
high rocky precipice with a river flowing at its 
base. Worlds would | have given for a cup full 
of the water I saw flewing almost under my feet. 
Delirium followed, and when my senses returned, 
I felt a delicious coolness, and as my eyes open- 
ed, I found myself lying by a cool fountain and 
aman dressed pretty much as 1 am now, sitting 
beside me. Iwas truly surprised, but he was 
hot,and as he saw me rousing from what had 
been a refreshing sleep, he observed, “young 
man | have been following your track for two 
days. I knew by the signs you left, that you were 
awhite man. My name is Daniel Boone; from 
whence have you come. 

.__ then satistied his inquiry, and he continued, 
come with me;” but it was with his powerful sup- 


| Port, I could accept the invitation, but what was 


my astonishment to find myself in a short time 
and distance ia a camp of civilized men. My 
Strength rapidly improved and in a few days 1 was 


} able to take my share in hunting and surveying, 
p 2nd by such means have become a land owner 


in Kentucky. Our business is now to find set- 
tlers,and men to fight Indians. With theseviews 
ave returned to this side of the mountains, but 
iy business here was in pursuit of a man who 
ibsconded deep in debt to my father. This knave 
, earned this very day has taken passage to Eng- 
and, and here am { without a penny and where 
eer and Buffaloe are rather scarce. “Not much 
ae 80 than genuine honesty,” rather bitterly 
we Henry Moore, but resuming his gaiety 
turning to Lindslay, observed, half laughing 
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“ come, let us have a look at some of your Ken- 
tucky land deeds, who knows Ella, but your hus- 
band, if you ever find one may not wish to be- 
come the head of a colony?” This speech brought 
a brighter glow into the cheeks, which Lindslay 
scanned with his hunter’s eye, as he spread the 
maps, and warrants, on the table. 

“ That fine curving bend and high command- 
ing bank is my choice,” said Moore, preservin 
his high spirits in appearance at least, what is 
your charge for that whole tract?” 

“IT should sup it is worth—worth,” and 
for the first time in a hesitating manner, at last 
brought out “ fifty dollars.” 

“ Fifty dollars!” almost vociferated Moore, 
“ why man you are crazy surely.” | 

Lindslay, a little abashed and mis::..derstand- 
ing the drift of his host, replied “ very Wor --- 
haps I have set too high a price.” 

“T hope, Mr. Lindslay, that you understena, 
hunting better than selling land—now if you wil} 
make me a deed of that very land,I will pay 
you in hard money fifty sterling pounds.” 

penton f with all his self possession was fairl 
astonished, and sat looking first at father 
then daughter, without being able to bring outa 
single word. But the noble minded Moore who 
sat in the full and deserved enjoyment of a ge- 
nerous action, soon relieved the hunter, by ob- 
serving, 

* You have told me Mr. Lindslay, that you 
have no acquaintance here, then you willdo me 
the favour te accept a room in my house and a 
ane at my table until we can see matters arran- 
ge ss 

This invitation was accepted with cordiality 
on both sides, and Cyrus Lindslay, the Kentucky 
surveyor and hunter became an inmate in the 
elegant mansion of Henry Moore. The after- 
noon, (even persons of quality then dined in the 
aibereneny was spent in hearing of buffaloes, and 
bears, wild deer in thousands, wild turkeys in 
milliens, and Indians, far too many, in hundreds. 
Never had Ella Moore been so entranced with 
history, novel or epic ; indeed she now heard all 
these blended, and new regions of the earth 
spreading wide and far on her ten J vivid fan- 
cy. Her soul seemed as if disembodied, and 
transported to another life; she felt her heart 
mingling in new and exciting scenes; her sym- 
pathies caught new inspiration and shared p be 

er, braved death, and fell or triumphed with 
Cihes of whosevery existence, only a few hours 
before she could have had no conception. Did 
she not in reality soar for a moment into futuri- 
ty, and gain a glance of her future destiny ? 

Henry Moore made the purchase and paid the 
price, but his guest seemed to have got over any 
excessive hurry in bis return to Kentucky, and 
his entertainers gave no symptom of being wea- 
ry of his society. The weather, political rumour, 
and other subjects of excuse were, however, near- 
ly exhausted, when on Sunday evening after re- 
turning from church, Lindslay with unaffected 

ravity observed, “to morrow morning I set out 
for Kentucky.” Ella was rising to quit the room 
when a knocking at the door was heard, and in 
an instant a new actor appeared on the scene. 

If there is any thing beyond the utmost depth 
of philosophy to account for, it is the human heart, 
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and of individual hearts to render the problem 
more intricate, it is the most gifted and most 
powerful minds who enact the most glaring in- 
consistencies. 

ne Rostraven, the young man who now 
entered the parlor of Henry Moore, and was in- 
troduced to Cyrus Lindslay, was a man no one 
could see and forget; his form was larger and 
taller than common, and in structure was a mo- 
del of ease and grace; his high and retiring fore- 
head and deep sunken, but dark and keen eye 
gave him something of repulsive, which his ease 
of manner and cultivated politeness could not 
remove. His name for the first time since his 
arrival at the Moore mansion threw a gloom ap- 
proaching to a scowl upon the face of Tinduiay: 
and his presence taught Ella Moore, that she 
was wretched. 

Deming Rostraven was a distant relation, and 
for some months the affianced husband of Ella 
Moore. Being compelled to go on a journey of 
business to Boston, and from thence found it ne- 
cessary to sailto England. Letters had inform- 


but the vessel in which Rostraven sailed was for- 
ced back to New York, by stress of weather, 
and there, the political aspect of the time caused 
him to abandon his intended voyage, and wean 
out by land, arrived very unexpectedly to all, 
and by’a strange change or rather develope- 
ment of feeling, a very unwelcome visitor to his 
betrothed wife. 

Ella Moore was one of those strong minded 
persons who deceive themselves, in thinking that 
intense passion is not — necessary to their 
happiness, but incompatible with their charac- 
ter. Many such pass through life undeceived in 
this matter, but fearful is the discovery when 
made too late, that with the strength rises the 
extent of feeling. There was with an imposing 
exterior, a negation of character in Deming 
Rostraven; on the contrary with an exterior, little 
if any, less attractive, the qualities of Cyrus 
Lindslay, were active, daring, yet circumspect. 
Rostraven represented the many and Lindslay 
the fexz, and if the latter had not appeared toher 
presence, Ella Moore, would probably have be- 
come Ella Rostraven, without either much joy 
or sorrow—he had been the chosen of her father 
and again filial affection aided his cause. But 
a rapid and durable change was preparing for all 
parties. 

Rostraven and Ella met, as too many in their 
relative situations meet. He gave to herself the 
common place account of the cause of his re- 
turn, did not remain long, but rose to take leave 
as his expected father-in-law followed him to 
the door, calling out “* Deming, we expect you 
to breakfast to morrow morning’’—“ very well,” 
replied Deming as bis footseps died away on the 
pavement. ‘That moment decided the fate ofall 
parties, as Lindslay whispered to Ella with in- 
tense energy,‘ I must speak with you this night;” 
“in this parlor at twelve’—* replied Ella,” as 
her father re-entered laughing and observing 
‘ Deming is toogood a whi to leave his country 
at thistime. Neither his daughter or guest made 
any reply, but most likely both would have been 
just as well pleased if he had sailed to England 
as had many other loyal subjects of George III. 





ed Moore and his daughter of these movements, | ! 
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At the appointed hour when all was sil 
around them, Lindslay and Ella found theme 
selves together. With all her self-command and 
purity of intention, Ella felt that something was 
wrong in the step she had taken, but an irresis. 
tible and invisible power seemed to impel her 
forward and to sustain her in the trial. The in- 
trepid hunter was not himself free from a hesi- 
tation he had never experienced before, but the 
hour of his inevitable departure pressed, and 
approaching the now trembling Ella, and seiz- 
ing her hand as he seated himself beside her, ob- 
served very solemnly, 

“* Ella Moore most sincerely doI thank you 
for this proof of confidence. If I had not felt the 
absolute gif to the future happiness ofm 
life—never would I have dared to request suc 
a meeting or to put the question,” and he hesi- 


tated; “ are you really engaged to the man whom 
1 saw here this evening ?”—* I am,” replied El- 
Ja in agitation. 


** As to any misery it has or may inflict onme, 
that is nothing, but on your account dear El- 
a’”’ 


** Why on my account ? demanded Ella, with 
some surprise, and with rallied spirits. . 

** Because,” answered Lindslay, “ you never 
were made for each other. I shall not say, but 
that with such a man you may not be wretched ; 
yes, you may vegetate as thousands do, but I 
mistake your character most egregiously, if with 
such a man you can ever be happy.” 

* And I mistake your character also Mr. Linds- 
lay,” rejoined Etla, “if you would not advise 
misery in preference to violated faith.” 

“ My advice either way,” replied Lindslay, is 
neither given nor shall be given, it is what | have 
no right to do :—but Ella Moore, if the engage- 
ment was now to be made with Deming Rostra- 
ven, would you?”’— 

Both remained long silent, whilst Ella, lean- 
ing her left hanc on her forehead, was lost ina 
conflict of contending reflections, at length as 
if awaking froma dream, she replied, “ no not 
for worlds.” eg a 

“Oh! Ella, dare I ask another question, if this 
engagement should by any means be Lroken?’— 

The very idea of a release was too much for 
the presence of mind of even Ella Moore, and 
with a smile her secret was revealed. 

Mountains seemed to be raised from the head 
ane heart, not of one but both, so seductive 1s 

ope— 

ext morning as Deming Rostraven entered 
the breakfast room, he even started back in as- 
tonishment at seeing Lindslay in the full garb 
of the hunter. It was a phenomenon to the cit, 
he was unprepared for; and strong indeed was 
the contrast toceatben the two; one in the full 
dress of European fashion, and the other, 12 his 
own way,as fully equipped. It never once enter: 
ed the head of Deming, that such a savage coul 4 
be his rival in the affections of the city bred an 
accomplished Ella Moore; and each of the par 
ty indulging their own reflections, complet 
their breakfast, and Cyrus Lindslay, shoulder- 
ing his rifle, turned his footsteps towards the set: 
ting sun. : P 
ore that young man was dressed like a chris- 
tian,” said Deming to Moore and his daughter, 
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as Cyrus left the house,” I declare he would not 
look so shocking—he would appear more like a 


me Then in your opinion,” observed Ella, “ itis 
dress that makes men and christians—high com- 
pliment to taylors and barbers.” And she left 
the room with a something in her manner which 
gave a sting to her betrothed, his sagacity could 
not account for, but his self complacency came 
tohis aid and all was soon at ease in his heart. 


But even Deming Rostraven, had his trials to’ 


encounter. Every breast is exposed in some 
way or other, and vanity was the weak peint of 
Deming, and in that quarter he received some 
severe wounds. The happy day was put off un- 
der various pretences, and even the father of 
Ella seemed to become less anxious fer the con- 
nexion; but that was attributed to, in some re- 
spects to the true source, perplexities of business; 
and to which was daily added with accumulat- 
ing force, the political difficulties of the times. 

e patience of even the half in love, Rostra- 
ven, like allthings human,was waxing toits term, 
and the great day pressed and still prolonged from 
very opposite motives in the parties. The very 
evening before the open declaration of the bank- 
rapt of Henry Moore, and whilst,as many de- 
clared afterwards, they knew it was one of the 
certain coming events, Deming visited his in- 
tended, whom he met with hisown even bleoming 
smile, buton her side a solenmity, even a sad- 
ness of manner, which would have greatly damp- 
edif not pained a heart of real affection; and 
struck up a light in a head of a little more pene- 
“on. But coldness and darkness have their 
ben’ .ts, such as they are. 

“ila was seated on her usual evening seat, and 
#as, contemplating a most splendid setting sun, 
with an air of thoughtfulness, and of anxiety as 
ifshe was seeking to allay earthly care by soar- 
ing in thought topi er regions. Such consol- 
mg and exaltine*'“l-ctions were broken by are- 
petition of the®. expres.:_.* ¥m her intended 
which like all other se. ‘rms are repeated on all 
hecessary occasions, by all the extremes from 
devoted sincerity to the most deeply concealed 
hypocrisy. Ella heard rather than listened to 
the effort of memory, whilst her mind was per- 
haps following the western sun, and the steps of 
some other than Deming Rostraven. At length, 
after a hundred dry responses of yes, or no, or 
4 mere inclination of the head, and with al) der 
quanimity, a little ruffled by being distracted 
from a train of most leasing thought, by the pro- 
posal ofall others, which she most dreaded and 
cathed to hear, turned round and fixing her eyes 
with all their power upon Rostraven, observed. 

Deming nostraven, as matters seem now 
‘oadmit but little more delay”—and she paused 
et and then proceeded,“ this day two 

At the joyful sounds, Rostraven in transport 
' y to clasp her to his bosom, but his rap- 
ures were allayed by a look and wave of her 
rad as she continued in a still more impressive 


. He. Rostraven, you think me rich.” 
with wy Ella,” exclaimed the betrothed” “who 
Ella you can think”—* of wealth” interrupted 
»““ few men in your situation, think of much 
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else before, or talk of much else after marriage; 
but oh! grant me now one favour Deming Rost- 
raven.” 

“ Any thing in my power to grant,“ replied 
the devoted lover. ; 

“ Perfectly in your power,” subjoined Ella 
with a look which would have cooled a real lover 
to zero. “ It is only to leave me alone.” 

With the most prodigal profusion of expres- 
sions of devoted attachment that Ais death alone 
could obliterate, Deming Rostraven was mea- 
suring his steps from the house, and Ella was 
left alone, or far more correctly, she now entered 
the assembly of beings fancy created, and whis- 
pering hope in her heart. 

The reader will remember the annunciation 
of his ruin to his daughter, and his heart-felt com- 
pliment, when he said, “ Sit down Ella, and fill 
up my cup of tea; my cup of a you have 

ready filled—A fortune is well paid away to 
have such a child in its place.” 

From the unwelcome presence of Rostraven, 
Ella had been but short time relieved, when 
the always cheering sounds of her father’s foot- 
steps roused her to action. The elegant table 
and smile awaited him, and the eventful explan- 
ation followed. : 

The father and daughter sat for some time si- 
lently sipping their tea when Ella at length broke 
silence—* Deming Rostraven”— 

“Has been here this evening,” interrupted 
the father. 

“Yes, he has been here—and this day two 
weeks,” replied Ella, very composedly. ; 

“* My God,” emphatically as he dropped his 
cup, exclaimed Henry Moore, “ what circum- 
stances for the ——- of my child.” __ 

‘* Be comforted my father, and best friend,’ 
cael Ella, * those espousals can never take 

ce.” 

“ Why Ella, my child, do ‘not let any consi- 
derations for me, permit you to break” — 

“My plighted faith,” interrupted Ella, with 
one of her looks, which even her father felt— 
“If | have read Deming Rostraven rightly, you 
yar I will both be saved from any breach of 
ait “ag 

These words, and their manner struck so for- 
cibly on the heart and head of Henry Moore, that 
involved in profound reflection on the past and 
jute rae on the character of the man he so long 

esired to make his son, and on the almost su- 
blime character of his daughter, that his lips 
were sealed. 

Ella, absorbed also in her own reflections, and 
on her release, for with all ber strength of mind 
Ella was but a woman at last; and reader, if 
must réally whisper my suspicions, that though 
his name is not mentioned, Cyrus Lindslay, some 
how or other, contributed his share to fortify her 
mind at her change of fortune, and to reconcile 
her tocross “ the mountains Blue.” As to Dem- 
ing Rostraven, on the very morning whicb pro- 
claimed Henry Moore a Bankrupt, he received 
letters demanding his presence in New. York, 
and of so pressing a nature as not to leave him 
one moment to even pen a tender adieu to his 
Ella. She saw him no more. 

This desertion was soon known, and carefully 
added to the story of Henry Moore and his daugh- 
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ter. To Ellait was communicated by several 
of those friends who never fail in the hour of mis- 
fortune, and was treated by thedisconsolate lady 
in such a manner as to convince the kind crea- 
— that their labour was lost, and so they de- 
sisted. 

“He’s not at all to be blamed,” said the 
many.—* He is what we always thought him, a 
mean spirited wretch,” said the few. The per- 
son who ia the common course of things in this 
world, ought to have been most concerned, said 
nothing, and thought little about the recreant. 
The father and daughter with hearts and minds, 
which only a few admired, for few were they 
who could appreciate their conduct, arranged | 
their affairs, paid their debts to the last penny, 
and one fine sunny morning left the town of—, 
and ina few weeks were no more thought of in 
the town of. . 

Boonesboro’,a fine little village on the south- 
ern side of Kentucky river, and on the northern 
border of Madison county,and twenty miles 
south-east of Lexington, stands now near the 
centre of the most densely inhabited, most highly 
cultivated, and most highly civilized section of 
Kentucky, was founded in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1775 by Daniel Boone, and a small party 
from Holston river. The extraordinary man, 
who was the father of Kentucky, was a native 
of Maryland, but in early life removed by his 
parents into Virginia, and thence into North 
Carolina. In 1769, this still very young man 
was in the wilds of Kentucky, with a man of the 
name of Finley. After a residence of three 
soe! & sometimes accompanied by one of his 

rothers, but often alone, visiting his family in 
North Carolina, in the autumn of 1773, Boone 
entered Kentucky with his family,and a small 
colony,in all about fifty persons. This little 
band was attacked by the Indians, on the 10th 
of October, and the first settlement of Kentucky 
delayed about 18 months. Inthe eventful 1775, 
the wife and daughter of Boone were the two 
first white women whoinhabited Kentucky, now 
blooming in beauty. 

There is a something indescribable in the 
romantic characters of such menas Boone, and 
with more of educationand polish, Cyrus Linds- 
lay wasof similar cast. Generous, open, manly, 
brave and humane, Lindslay joined Boone in 1773 
and innumerable were the instances in which 
without other companions, those two men sought 
the forest. With equal keenness of eye the In- 
dian trail was plain to them as the beaten road. 
With a precision which very seldom failed, the 
direction of their march and the number of their 
enemies, were known to Boone and Lindslay, at 
a moment’s examination. 

“ Dark and Bloody Ground,” was indeed 
Kentucky in her early days. Every man was 
compelled to be a warrior and every house was 
made a fortress. Many of the present flourish- 
ing villages scattered over Kentucky, attest the 
location, and perpetuate the names of the patri- 
archs of this beautiful state. Boonsboro’, and 
Harodsburg carry us back to1775. 

It was drawing towards evening, of a rather 
heavy day, late in the fall of 1775, that Daniel 
Boone and Cyrus Lindslay, were treading the 
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cane was avoided. Indian signs had been seen 
and these two weary spies, had traversed the 
forest to examine the trail, and circumvent the 
enemy. They were on the elevated ground from 
which issues the sources of Rockcastle branch 
of Cumberland river, the higher sources of 
Dick's river, and those of some branches of 
Kentucky river. Along this section extended 
the path by which most of the whites entered 
central Kentucky at that time. The two spies 
rose a hill, and reaching the wood exarained 
carefully whether any recent marks had been 
made. It was sometime before either, with all 
their tact, could observe that any person or 
horse had passed for many days, but, at length, 
they both started as if roused by some important 
discovery,and in complete silence,but intense 
scrutiny of every weed, they slowly went to 
some distance ; when Boone stopped and whisper- 
ed,‘ these marks are not made by an Indian, 
but by some person, I think a girl flying in great 
haste.’’ Both, without further parley, took the 
track at their utmost speed, and had not pro- 
ceeded more than two or three miles, until they 
saw before them the object of their pursuit. 
That object was as Boone surmised, a female al- 
most exhausted, and crawlingrather than walk- 
ing. In order to alarm her, but as little as pos- 
sible, Boone made a slight noise by striking his 
rifle with his knife. At the sound she turned 
round in great terror, but Boone in a voice which 
calmed her fears, called out to her,“ Why my 
girl,we are white men.” At the welcomesound 
she sunk to the ground utterly exhausted. The 
two humane spies gave her every aid and comfort 
in their power, but it was considerably advanced 
in the night before she was sufficiently restored 
to be ati to account for being alone in the 
wilderness of Kentucky ; but when she was re- 
stored they found her to be a remarkably intelli- 
gent girl of about fourteen years of age, and from 
er they learned, that she was with her parents 
and several others, some families and some single 
men, removing to Kentucky ; that their place of 
destination was Boone’s station. Tle men, she 
said, were well armed with guns, but that they 
were always making a noise, and that a women 
of the party was always telling them that they 
ought not todo so,as Indians might be in 
woods, but that the men said there was 00 
danger. So they travelled on until the evening 
before, when the party encamped for the night 
near a creek. The strange woman, she said, 
had mic before got some of the men to sit up 
and watch, but this time she failed, as a quar 
arose amongst the men, who should watch, whic 
ended by no one of the men doing 80, but that 
the Paces did watch.* 4 The girl mated oe 
that, after the party had stopped, she accides 
ally noticed a large hollow tree,a little distance 
down the creek, from the encampment, but w! 
the rest of her family had lain down and fallen 
asleep, from which she was awakened by 


— 
-———- 








* The tragical event interwoven in our tale, Is _ 
but very slightly changed from fact, as to either ap 
or incident, and was far from a solitary insiare™ 
similar infatuation. ‘The girl who escaped in the ma 
ner we have related, became a married woman an 





tangled woods, where to tread on a dry stick or 





the mother ef a large family in Kentucky. 
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most terrible shouts she ever heard, and the 
screams of the white people and shots. She 
said she had lain down in her clothes, and su 
ed the Indians had not noticed her, as she 
ran and crouched into the hollow tree. 

From her place of safety to herself, the terri- 
fied girl beheld the destruction, and heard the 
death cries, as she thought of both her parents, 
brothers and sisters, with many more, and be- 
held also several others bound and led captive. 
After the Indians had completed their work of 
destruction, satisfied their hunger, and collected 
the horses,they departed with the bocty and 

risoners. Several times whilst driving up the 
orses, the girl said, “‘ The ugly Ingens came 
so near the tree, 1 was afraid to breathe for fear 
they would hear me.” 

Thus alone in the wilds of Kentucky, in cir- 
cumstances, under which man might be excused 
for losing his presence of rind, this intelligent 
female child reflected that as she had heard her 
parents and others say,thatin twodays more 
they would be able to reach Boone’s station, and 
knowing the many days they had travelled since 
leaving the settlements, she at once, as soon as 
day dawned, took the track to the westward, 
aod was found as we have related. 

Such men as Boone and Lindslay, have their 
faculties rendered more clear, and presence of 
mind strengthened by danger. They ascer- 
tained from the girl that the Indians had went 
in a northerly direction. 

“The villains,” said Boone,“ intend tocross the 
Ohio about the mouth of Sciota,and we must 
get this child to the station, and see whether we 
cannot come up with them and save the prison- 
ers,” 

Without farther delay, except to give the ex- 
hausted Sally,as she called herself, some short 
rest, they set out, supporting, or actually carry- 
lng Sally by turns. ‘Their fatigue was lessened 
and objects promoted by meeting a party of ten 
men, some fifteen miles from the station. From 
this party Boon selected four, on whose active 
courage and endurance of fatigue, he could 
most depend, directing the others to return to 
the station and deliver Sally to his family. 

As Boone and his men were shouldering their 
guns,and bracing their minds, to the very daring 
and apparently very unequal contest they were 
exposed to, as both Boone and Lindslay were 
convinced there were at least twenty warriors 
ofthe Indian party, the former very coolly ob- 
served,“ My boys, { think I know exactly where 
the Ingens intend tocross the Ohio,it is our 
business to get there beforethem, for two rea- 
sous. First, one man placed between them and 

eir Own country is worth two onthe other side 
of them ; and secondly, the recovery of the pri- 
Soners is much more certain.” This short speech, 
and a“ Now for it,” from the mouth of the whole 
Party, our six warrior hunters were on their way, 
in loose Indian file, the most silent in voice and 
read of any living being of the wide waste. ‘To 
the citizen who is most. severely fatigued by a 
walk round three or four squares, or to the you 
Country dandy who will go one mile to a field to 
Catch a horse to ride another mile, it would be 
Vain to say, that six men, would leave the south- 
‘a end of Madison county, Kentucky, and be 
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on the banks of the Ofiio a little below where 
Maysville now stands,a distance of near one 
hundred miles, in less than two days; but yet 
many are they of the west, yet living, who will 
regard such an effort as only one of many others 
as extraordinary. 

Boone and Lindslay were correct in their cal- 
culations and tactics, and they not only obtained 
the advantage they sought, but had turned the 
Indian mode of watching the motions of their ad- 
versaries on themselves. This success was, 
however, in part owing tothe Indians still re- 
garding that part of the left side of Ohio, as their 
own country. A very few years afterwards, 
these wily children of the forest, come to con- 
sider themselves in an enemies country, at any 

int south of Ohio, hence their extreme vigi- 

ance, in their advance and retreat, after cross- 
ing that stream, and hence, from 1776, until the 
final destruction of Indian power in the valley 
of Ohio, by the United States’ army in 1794, un- 
der General Wayne: it is yet a matter of aston- 
ishment how deeply Indian war parties could 
penetrate, strike their murderous blows, and re- 
tire in safety to themselves, unseen and unheard 
except by their victims. In 1775, their true po- 
sition, and advantages and disadvantages, were 
not so well understood, and on more than one or 
two occasions, were circumvented by Boone. 

On the same evening after Boone andhis party 
left the head of Dick’s river, they fell on the In- 
dian trail,and as darkness came on, Lindslay 
was stationed in the rear with three of the men, 
while Boone with another on whom he had great 
confidence, advanced and succeeded tocomplete- 
ly examine the camp, in which were found twen- 
ty warriors. Boone saw by their conduct that the 
Indians werein full security, and without any 
rend pin of an enemy hovering on their skirts, 
and having _ map what he wished, returned and 
joined Lindslay and his other men. By his admi- 
rable pene gs of the country, Boon led his little 
troop round the Indians, and gained the Ohio 
before the sun of the second day had reached the 
“ Tree Tops.” 

The only general order given, was, that if the 
Indians attempted to cross the Ohio that night, 
they must be attacked that night, asthe prison- 
ers were not to be, if a, exposed to be taken 
over the river; but if they encamped, the attack 
was to be delayed until day-break next morn- 
ing; and in either case, Boone himself on the 
right, was to fire first, and then the next man, 
and so in rapid succession from right to left; no 
one to fire without being sure of his mark,and 
then every ynan remembering he had still more 
than two to one to contend with, was to seize his 
tomahawk,rush into the camp and do his best. 
Thus, like crouching tigers lay these six deter- 
mined men, awaitingevery moment, the arrival 
ot more than three times their number of well 
armed enemies. Nor had they long to wait, as 
just at sun-set, the Indians appeared with their 
wretched captives, whose last hope expired at 
the view of the Ohio, which appeared to themas 
the very vale of death. As ne and his men 
Dixicnely hoped, the Indians prepared to en- 
camp, evidently considering it too late to cross 
the river; and neglecting alsowhat no Indian 
party would have neglected, two years after- 
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wards, that was, a careful examination of the 
coverts around them. ? : 

In this state of confidence in their ay. on 
one side, and determination and watchfulness 
on the other, the night was passed, and the 

y dawn of morning was opening to the poor 
orlorn captives, the still darkly shadowed vale 
of Ohio. The indians were still wrapped in 
their blankets, when the mellow but heart- 
moving tones of a woman’s voice, rose in prayer 
to the Farner or Ligut anp Lirs. The 
distinct words they could not hear, but the 
voice fell upon the very souls of their deliver- 
ers, and if possible inspired them with ten-fold 
confidence in victory; but it was on Lindslay 
that the sound fell as if from Heaven. There 
was a something in the thrilling aspiration 
which so transported him as for a moment to 
render him forgetful of where he was. He 
felt as if in the regions of the blest, and as if 
listening to a disembodied spirit, but his trance 
wasshort; the Indians began torise until near half 
their number was on their feet, when the still 
profound silence was broken by the clear, 
sharp sound and deadly aim of Boon’s rifle, 
followed in less than one minute by the dis- 
charge of five more, and the death struggles 
of as many Indians. With a shout loud and 
terrible forward rushed the little band, and so 
rapid were their motions, that several warriors 
were t awked as they rose m terror. 
All who could, fled at the first surprise, still, 
however, numbers were on the side of the In- 
dians, but the presence of mind of Boone on the 
evening before, decided the battle. In the 
creek, were Boone expected, lay the Indian ca- 
noes, which were by his express order not even 
approached only near enough to ascertain they 
Were there. In their terror, the warriors who 
escaped the first volley and charge, made for 
the canoes and pushed them as speedily as 
possible into the Ohio, very natarally suppos- 
ing from the suddenness of their onset, that 
the whites formed a numerous party, and the 
whites were indeed very speedily re-inforced b 
two men whose bonds were cut by the hands 
of the woman, whose voice in prayer, had first 
burst on the silence of that fearful morning 
scene. F i 

Though the Indians were defeated with the 
loss of near half their numbers, and the des- 
pairing prisoners released, their conquerors did 
not all escape. One of the Indians, a very ac- 
tive and athletic man, who was amongst those 
who were cut off from retreating to the canoes, 
turned and fled into an adjacent thicket, over- 
topping a ledge of rocks, into which he was 
closely pursued by Cyrus Lindslay. Both for 
a few moments disappeared, but the report of 
tworifles fired so near together that their sounds 
were scarcely distinguishable, told that the 
strife of death was commenced. e and one 
of his men were returning from their pursuit 
after two more enemies who had fled and es- 
cape in an opposite direction, when they be- 
held the flying savage, and Lindslay in rapid 
pursuit towa the covert; the other three, 
and one of the released prisoners were discharg- 
ing shots, some of which took effect on the re- 
treating canoes. The impulse of Boone and his 
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companion were to speed to the aid of Linds. 
lay; but even in a moment, when their eye 
power of mind and body was on the full exten; 
of exertion, an incident occurred which turned 
their attention to unexpected allies. As Linds. 
lay with the fleetness of an Apollo and his flying 
enemy no less fleet, seemed to fly past them, the 
woman we have already introduced, screamed, 
“Father, Father, Cyrus Lindslay,” and in frantic 
estures seized the tomahawk of one of the dead 
ndians, and shot with swiftness almost super. 
human past Boone and his attending warrior, and 
also ny aay amongst the brambles at the 
instant that the shots were heard. Boon and 
his man followed ; the released prisoner exclaim. 
ing, “ My child, my child,” also endeavoured te 
fly after his daughter, but his limbs cramped by 
the thongs with which he had been bound, refused 
their office, and in excruciating agony he sunk 
down at the foot of the ledge exelakning, “ My 
child, my child.” His suspense was short, asa 
rustling amongst the branches, stifled expres- 
sions of rage from men in the strife of death, 
and the cries of female voice, which ren| 
his soul, was followed by the rush of the 
two combatants, already covered with blood, 
to the edge of the precipice, down which the 
hurried each other in tiger grasp. They struc 
upon some branches pe goes, from the rocks 
which broke the force of their fall, and brought 
them to the md on their feet, within a few 
yards from the anxions father. Both fell, how- 
ever, to the earth, and Laindslay, under the 
triumphant Indian, who had before made abor- 
tive attempts to draw his knife, but now suc- 
ceeded. His yell as the blade flashed was his 
last; the heroine seemed to drop from the im- 
pending rocks, and a tomabawk was sunk to the 
le in the brain of the savage. 

The victory was now complete—need I say 
that the berome was Ella Moore—Yes! it was 
Ella, the same Ella amid blood and death on the 
wilderness banks of Ohio, whoerst shone in the 
splendidsaloon. If we were describing the hero- 
ine of a novel in place of a woman who really 
did exist, we would be compelled to describe her 
as rushing into the arms of the man she loved 
and saved; but plain truth compels us to de- 
scribe her inanimfinitely more elevated sphere 
of action. Her feelings were repressed, but 
her energies called into rational action. Linds 
lay was literally covered and blinded with his 
own blood and that of his antagonist. The ball 
of the Indian had pierced his right arm above 
the elbow without breaking the bone, whilst 
the Indian received a severe flesh wound through 
one thigh. In the heat of the battle neither vu 
much disabled by their wounds, thous” that 0 
the Indian brought him to the ground, and e0- 
abled Lindslay to seize his prey. But the grea! 
loss of blood, as an artery had been cut, soo €x- 
hausted Lindslay, who fainted as they bore him 
tothe camp. With a wave of her hand, and 1m- 
ploring gesture, Ella prevented her father from 
arousing by any ill-timed expression, the © 
collections of Lindslay. With the aid of Boone 
and a part of the dress of Ella, the bl 7 
staunched, and the wound bound UP, load 
then considered very dangerous. eb 


was then washed from his blinded visage, and 
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is senses gradually restored. As returning con- 
sciousness confusedly brought back the remem- 
prance of where he was and in what fearful con- 
fict he had been engaged, his sight first fell 
upoo a countenance, black and haggard, intent- 
ly ixed upon hun. 

“« What vision have I seen? what voice have 
j beard? inwardly murmured Lindslay,” ‘ Ella 
Moore! no that camnot be.” 

“ Why should the voice not have been that of 
Fila Moore?” mournfully exclaimed the man 
before him. ; ; 

“ And that voice’—* is the voice’’—of Henry 
Moore, surely ali this must be a dream.” 

“Tt is reality,” exclaimed another mouth 
whose breathings of anxious affection could be 
no longer repressed. ‘“* It is reality,” and for the 
frst tme Cyrus Liadslay was enfolded in the 
arms of Ella Moore. : 

Boone whose mind untaught in the dark in- 
tricacies of artificial human policy, but who 
never had a superior in intuitive knowledge of 
the finest feelings of the haman heart; Boone,who 
loved his species, and entered into the every joy, 
care, and danger of his friends, and his friends 
were all of mankind,not his enemies with whom 
he ever had to act, and who now from conversa- 
tion formerly held with Lindslay, perfectly un- 
derstood the characters and scene before him, 
bat felt that on him devolved the safety of all, 
and that retreat to his station must be prompt 
and speedy. Orders were given to the young 
inen to collect the horses without any avoidable 
delay, and then seizing the hand of Henry 
Moore, observed with his native blandness : 

“Mr. Moore you are not altogether unknown 
tome—that young warrior, I believe did not re- 
ceive his first wound to day.” P 

“Can you be Daniel Boone,” exclaimed 

oore. 

“Daniel Boone is my name”—replied the war- 
rior—* don’t attempt thanks to me,” and Boone 
in the Indian and most impressive manner point- 
ed to the Heavens. M felt the appeal and 
‘urnng his tearful eyes Upon his daugliter, ex- 
claimed fervently, “Oh! my God! my daughter.” 

“We must be off,” said Boone; and in less than 

‘wo hours frem the break of day, and pring of 

‘heir first rifle, the party was on theirway. We 

ueed not describe their retreat, suffice it to say, 

they arrived safe at Boone’s station ; but we can- 
hot emit a mostaffecting incident, which took 
place on approaching the station, We have 
mentioned, that two men had Seen spared by 
the Indians from massacre and made prisoners. 

One we have accounted for, in the person of 
scary Moore; the ether was a plain, but kind- 
'Y looking mam, who seemed steeped in the bit- 
‘erest grief. He spoke seldom, and when the 
party halted, retired to commune and mourn 
with his own thoughts. Beone, Henry Moore, 
and his daughter, imdeed ali others of the arty, 
vere fully employed in their tive duties, 
and the three former,in care of Cyrus Lindslay, 
whose wound had become excessively painful. 
“eo had learned from Henry Moore, that the 
“Sconsolate man, with a wife and five children 
- joined, their party in Powell’s valley, an 
Jat he believed the mether and all the children 
tad perished, ’ 

30 
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_On the third day, and as they had hopes of.ar- 
riving at the station that night, Boone led the 
mourner gradually into a conversation on’ his 
loss, in which the man at length observed, “1 
know | should not,—but how can I help envy- 
ing Mr. Moore, he has suffered much, but his 
daughter is safe.” 

‘You had a daughter?” interrupted Boone. 

“Yes! two, and one fourteen years of age.” 

“Her name?” demanded Boone, 

“Sally,” replied the man fixing his inquiring 
eyes on Boone. 

The look was returned with earnestness, as 
Boone seized the hand of the anxious father, for 
hope had beamed in his bosom. 

“Be comforted, friend,” continued Boone, 
“vou see a4 man who has been witness to the 
death of a child by Jngen hands—be comforted, 

our Sally has been the means under that,” and 

ne again pointed to the heavens, “of savi 
her father,” and the astonished, and delighted 
parent, that very Granted ees to his bosom, 
the remnant of his earthly treasures; for little 
did he bring into the wilderness beside his fami- 
ly. * * * * * * 

The fatigue of his journey, with the defective 
means of healing his wound, had thrown Cyrus 
Lindslay into a violent fever, which was burn- 
ing his brain when brought back to Boone’s sta- 
tion. Formany days his mind roamed under the 
rack of pain and anxiety, according to the ac- 
cess of his complicated malady. All that the 
tenderest care which the circumstances of the 
place admitted,was done. Surgical aid was not 
wanting, as Boone himself was no mean sur- 
geon—and there was beside him, a professional 
man at the station. 

‘Either his life or his arm must go,” said at 
length the surgeon to Boone and Henry Moore.” 
On that, he must himself be consulted,” said 
both the latter, and he was consulted. When 
the dreadful alternative was —— before him, 
for the first time in his life, the manly spirit of 
Lindslay shrunk back upon itself, and fixing his 
still fine countenance first on the surgeon, next 
on Boone, and at length as if he dreaded the ap- 
peal on the working visage of Henry Moore, 
faintly, but impressively observed.— 

“ My father, my friend, for well may I call 
upon you by both names. When a stranger you 
received and cherished me—will the surgeon 
have the kindness toretire?”” The surgeon rose 
and left the room; while Moore and ne sat 
too much affected to interrupt the invalid, who 
seemed to gain strength by effort, and proceed- 
ed. ‘I had hoped that these arms would have— 
but alas! I must see Ella.” And raising his eyes 
to the roof, for other ceiling was not over his 
head, seemed a moment lost in most bitter re- 
flection from which he was diverted by a hand 
laid softly on his devoted hand. 

Long, deep and painful was the silence of the 
whele y, butsome relief came at length from 
the bursting heart of Ella, who with a smile, 
such as ministering angels smile u 
are sent to bless and comfort—“ I all and 
in the name of him who speaks life or death, let 
it be so—but oh Cyrus upon onecondition only." 

“ What condition Ella,” _ . 

“That before that hand is severed from its 
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arm I receive your plighted faith; that I may 
watch over you as a wife. 

““tncomparable woman,” energetically ex- 
claimed, Lindslay, “ Oh! 1 cannot wed thee Ella 
thus,if Isurvive the trial how am I to support—.” 

“ Cyrus Lindslay” interrupted Ella as her face 
fell on his bosom, “ these hands—with yoa in this 

wilderness will I labour cheerfully.” 

* And God will bless you both,” exclaimed 
Moore and Boone transported to enthusiasm, as 
they rose to their feet, so powerfully had fallen 
on their hearts the words of the devoted woman. 
At this moment the evening clouds parted, and 
a ray of sun-shine fell upon the bed and on the 
faces of Lindslay and Ella, rich, clear and gol- 
den, it seemed a smile from Heaven, and in the 
next hour in presence of Boone and his family, 
of Henry Moore and the surgeon, Cyrus Linds- 
lay and Ella Moore were united in the most ho- 
ly of all human bonds. If ever a union was 
tormed refined from all the dross of selfishness, 
and if ever affection without alloy prepared two 
hearts for such union, such was the union of Cy- 
ras Lindslay and Elia Moore. 

If ever the sordid foresight of common mortals 
was confounded, it was in thisinstance. A man 
deprived of his right hand, and a woman bred in 
all the indulgence of wealth, with but little re- 
source beyond their personal labor, in the midst 
of an untamed waste, on what were the fonnda- 
tions of their hopes based? on purity of heart, 
on unstained minds, on dependence placed where 
none but the pure in heart can place their hopes. 

Cyrus and ‘Ella were not deceived. The am- 
putation was successfully performed, and from 
that day the health and strength of Lindslay, 
slowly, but surely recovered; wealth, the least 
reward of such minds also slowly, but surely in- 
creased in theirhands,and the aged and happ 
Henry Moore lived to see his name multiphed, 
as the first son received the name of Moore 
Lindslay, and the second Henry Lindslay. 

In their plain and neat mansion, many is the 
traveller who felt and expressed unqualified as- 
tonishment at finding with the most unaffected 
hospitality, manners, not always even approach- 
ed, in mansions glittering in splendor. 

MAR BANCROFT. 
enenneneattfiijimanciaentse 
PLEASURE. 

Vain is the hope that pleasure’s dazziing blaze, 

Will chase the shades of griefs nocturnal hour! 

Vain is the gay delusion that betrays 

The child of'sorrow to her magic bower! 
True, she will gleam and glitter on the sight, 
And e’en the brow of pallid wo illume, 
As the wild meteor of the wintry night 
Suns the lost wanderer through the deepening 


gloom; 
Till faint it dies on the dark river’s wave, 
In whose cold breast the pilgrim finds a grave. 
—<>—_———- 
VIRTUE. 
Saw you the sun obscur’d at noon 
Burst through the mist and fiercer blaze? 
Saw you at eve the clouded moon 
Shine out and shed soul-soothing rays? 
Oh, thus shall youth’s eternal beam 
Consume foul falsehood’s venal shroud! 
Thus, thus shall lovely virtue gleam 


PLEASURE—VIRTUE-=~—TO JUNE—LINES TO ELLEN. 


Written for the Casket. 
TO JUNE. 


Hail i ab daughter of the year! 
‘Thy yaried charms through all our senses steal ; 
We touch, we taste, thy glories ;—and we hear, 
We look, upon thy loneliness !—we feel 
The tingling pleasure course its veinward flight, 
In all the rich, deep, tullness of delight! 


And O, thy balmy breath !—its fragrant flow, 
_ Bathing the earth with perfumes ;—or, in freak, 
Lifting the early ringlet from the brow, 

With fairy fingers ;—er, upon the cheek 
Of beauty lingering, playfully,—as though 
Enamored ot its sweets, end lod to go! 


And then thou com’st all smiles !—as if thy face 
Were quite unused to storms, and loved not gleom! 
A very laughing one !—and then the grace 
Of ‘thy light footsteps, where the spring-flowers 
bloom! 
The forest’s peopling, with its leafy vine— 
The south-wind’s music mid the whispering pine— 


And all the glory of thy deep blue sky— 
O, these are beautiful! how came they thine? 
Methinks they fit thee not. ‘Thv length’ning hours, 
Can they but fit us less to die? 
But bring fond hopes, to crush them ever ; 
But being tond hearts,—and rudely sever 
Love’s most indissoluble tie ! 
What then should spring,— its opening flowers, 
What should they have to do with such as pee! 


cael daticat 
Written for the Casket. 
LINES TO ELLEN. 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 
She was one of those beautiful beings we meet with 
once in a long life time, and part with too soon! whose 
large black eye sends its silent, (oh no!) its thrilling 
eloquence to the soul of man; whose voice like the 
olan harp, captivates the spirit with its wild witch- 
ing numbers ;—in short, whose form and action would 
lead us to suppose some spirit from the abodes of the 


from the earth to the skies. ; 
Heaven would be surpassing lovely with but one 
such to tread its sapphired floors with. 


Thou’rt young and beautiful, sweet girl, 
And o’er-that polished. neck of thine, 
Tn many a love fraught glossy curl 
The rival raven ringlets twine. 


And o’er that brow so pure and white, 
Young hope her joyous lines doth trace, 
In characters so chaste and bright, 
That wo may not, cannot eflace. 


Yet why of wo? dear Ellen, why ? 
No sorrow shall that bosom know, 
No tear of anguish dim thine eye, 
Or mine shall freely with it flow. 


Around thy path may hing Bambee 
Spontaneous throw their bursting bloom; 

On Seraph pinions pass thy hours, 
Without one cloud thy soul to gloom. 


And when in death, that large dark eye 
Of thine shall glaze, oh breathe for me, 
One little prayer, that when I die, 
I may but die, sweet girl like thee! 


Farewell ! the sunshine’s all thine own, 
The storm is mine; farewell! farewell! 
My back is on life’s ocean blown, 





Through calumny’s malignant cloud. 
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THE MINIATURE. 


THE MINIATURE. 


“Look on this picture.—Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. Diaper Garnet was standing at his shop 
door, diving his hands into his pockets; anon 


| rubbing, and causing them to revolve over each 


other with a leisurely satisfaction; presently, 
introducing his thumbs into the arms of his 
waiscoat, casting one eye occasionally at the 
sunny atmusphere around; and, in short, be- 
traying evident comfort with the most perfect 
composure. : 

And indeed, as things went, Garnet might 
very reasonably deem himself well off. Just 
married to a pretty little creature, who, in ad- 
dition to a constant flow ofhigh spirits, and an 
inexhaustible stock of good temper, had brought 
hima sufficient dowry; established in a jewel- 
ler's shop, which, although small, contained, not 
tomention that priceless gem, Mrs. G., many 
others of inferior value and lustre; and blest 
with an inimitable skill inthe adjustment of 
jewellery, and irresistibly persuasive in the re- 
commendation of plate, what could possibly 
thwart his advancement in life ? 

His thoughts had been occupied all the morn- 
ing by a review of the flattering circumstances 
of his situation. He called to mind the pithy 
and profound sayings of his master, old Agate, 
now deceased, and bine in the adjacent church- 
yard; by a heedful interpretation of which he 
had caused himself to prosper. He remember- 
ed, with a triumphant smile, (for he had now 
discarded them,) his juvenile faults, vices, and 
indiscretions ; he conjured to memory that au- 
spicious day, when twitching from its congenial 
cotton, one of his own wedding rings, he insmu- 
ated it on the left hand fourth finger of his Lu- 
cy; and, above all, he had the eye of retrospec- 
tion upon those three percents transfered into 
his own name in the books of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, just over the 
way, 

To have seen Garnet at this moment, you 
would have sworn that he deserved all these 
blessings. There was a seraphic delight in his 
round and cherubic countenance, as he warbled 
a soft and sentimental air. He was gorgeous- 
ly dressed in an open blue coat, a velvet waist- 
coat, enriched by a gold chain, and pantaloons 
amazing tightness. He was going presently 
tothe exhibition with Mrs. Garnet. 

The approach of a young lady, dissipated the 
concluding shake of “Love’s young Dream,” 
and brought signals of recognition into his visage. 

Ha, my dear Miss Lucy Penfold,” said he, with 

ind solicitude, “’tis a world since I saw you! 
how is your excellent father?” Miss Lucy satis- 

ed him upon that point. 

“Mother ah 

‘Quite well.” 

“Yourself es 

- Also quite well.” 
hy then, all’s well,’ retorted Garnet, 
pughing at hisown wit. “But pray walk in, 
he pathway is so narrow, and we have so many 


dreadful aceident happened just now. Oh! 








there are many lives lost by cabs—this was a 
young man, a fine young man too;—here’s his 
card—‘Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg.” But what 
ails you, mydear Miss Penfold ? you turn pale 
—sit down—that’s right—hilloa!—what the 
deuce ?—fainted, by the Lord!” 

With these words Mr. Garnet lea over 
the counter, and sought to restore the young 
lady by the application of salts. Ashe hung 
over her, he could not help thinking that he 
had never seen her look so charming before. 
Miss Lucy Penfold was, certainly, a very pret- 
ty girl, but Garnet had tender recollections 
that rendered her additionally interesting. He 
had once sighed for her, and sighed in vain. A 
desperate thought crossed the threshold of his 
brain. He quailed at the idea of welcoming 
it. “Eh? what? shallI? Mrs. G’s not in the 
back parlour. Noone will be the wiser. I'll 
snatch a kiss.” 

Just as he was about to perform this felomaus 
feat, Miss Lucy revived, and murmured in a 
faint voice, but with a trembling emphasis, 
Bey you say, sir, that the young man was kil- 
e f +? 

“Killed, Miss!” said Garnet, striving to re- 
cover a composure, which the surprise of her 
revival had in some measure disturbed; ‘‘kil- 
led, Miss !—young gentleman ?—ey-—-Fogg—oh., 
no—killed—no—bruised his elbow, or some 
such small matter. No, 1 said dreadful acci- 
dents did sometimes happen; but, you’re so sus- 
ceptible. Miss Penfold, pray be calm;” and he 
attempted a glance of tender interest at the in- 
valid with one eye, while he sought to include, 
with the other organ of vision, a prospect of the 
back parlor. 

“And now, Miss Lucy,’ resumed the indis- 
creet goldsmith, “that you are a little composed , 
pray take the —— of my arm to your fa- 
ther’s ;—nay, I will not be refused.” 

“Well, since you are so very kind,” said the 
young lady, “and as [’m still very weak, I will 
defer the business I came about, and accept 
your offer;” and the pair slowly departed from 
the shop. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“T’ll teach Mr. Garnet to pay attention to la- 
dies in the shop,” exclaimed a pretty little wo- 
man, as she issued from the back parlor, with a 
roguish smile upon her small lips. ‘‘} do be- 
lieve the man was going to kiss the young per- 
son. Oh, these men!—Well,~he shall never 
hear the last of it. I'll take care of that—but 
what’s this lying upon the ground?” 

It was a miniature portrait ofa young gentle- 
man in a blue coat, yellow waistcoat, white 
kerchief, and a somewhat ostentatious frill; 
his hair neatly curled for the nonce, and his 
eyes directed sideways, as though he were look- 
ing for the frame ; in which ornament, however, 
the picture was deficient. 

“Well, I declare,” said Mrs. Garnet, sitting 
down on the shop stool, and leaning her hand on 
one knee, “avery nice young man, indeed. | 
wonder who he can be; how different from Mr. 
Garnet ?—Certainly,” she resumed, after a 


A peuse, looking obliquely at the picture with her 


ead on one side, the more critically to examine 
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it, “certainly G's face is that of a griffin. by the 
side of this—he sball smart for this morning’s 
impudence, the little villain.” So saying, and 
carrying the painting with her, Mrs. Garnet re 
tired again to the back parlor. 

Presently in runs Mr. Garnet, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, and drawing his 
watch from his fob. “My dear Lucy, are you 
ready?” said he with forced vivacitv, for his 
conscience smote him, as he popped his head 
through the opening door of the back parlor, 
“we shall be too late for the exhibition.” 

“Not in such a hurry, Mr. Garnet,” said his 
wife, calmly, “we are too late as itis, I’m sure. 

ray, sir,come in.” Garnet crept forward with 
the look of a culprit. 

“Who was that young lady in the shop this 
morning, sir ?’’ 

*“Who—in the a morning?” faltered 
the goldsmith ; ‘tha ! ha! ha! that’s a secret, Mrs. 
G— a little sop affair of my own,” added he, 
with a rueful pleasantry, as though, by gaily 
avowing a secret intrigue, he should ward off 
suspicion ; “a secret, 1 say, not to be divulged,” 
rubbing his hands, and winking his eye know- 


ingly. 

Then you should keep your secrets better ,Mr. 

Garnet, that’s all I know,” said the lady; “you 
think I did’nt see you kiss the girl, I suppose ?” 
Ah! Mr. G., Mr. G.” 
_ “God bless my soul, Mrs. Garnet,” cried the 
jeweller, with a cool confidence worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, yet inwardly quaking at this unex- 
pected: discovery, ay you make such 
strange charges; you’re such an eccentric wo- 
man; hardly conscious of what he uttered; 
“you are such a little quiz, you know you are, 
aren't you now?” and here he attempted to 
pinch her waist coaxingly,and began to dance 
about the room to hide his confusion. i 

“Well, well—it’s no matter, Mr. Garnet, it is 
a happy thing for me that I have a consolation 
elsewhere,” said Mrs. Garnet, pouting, and 
looking tenderly at the same time, at somethiag 
which she held in her hand. “What have you 
got there, my dear,” cried Garnet, with renew- 
ed nerve and vigor of speech—‘a lock of my 
hair? Come, come, you must not shear off 
Sampson’s hair by stealth, thou fond Delilah.” 

“Tt cannot concern you what I have in my 
hand,” returned the wife, kissing the precious 
treasure fondly. 

“Nay, now, I insist upon seeing what it is 
Mrs. Garnet—resistance is vain—ha! a por- 
trait!” 

* Yes, a portrait, sir.”’ 

“Really, Madam, this is very indiscreet, not 
to say culpable,” said Garnet, seriously—‘I 
never had a portrait taken. Let me look at 
it. The portrait of some fellow, 1’ll be sworn.” 

“Why, Lord bless me! Mr, Garnet, how 
you tease,” exclaimed the lady with provoking 
coolness-—“as though it could sigmfy to you 
whose portrait itis. I had other beaux in my 
time, you may be sure.”’ 

“The beaux may go tothe devil,” cried Gar- 
net, with a look of defiance, exploring the re- 
motest corners of his pockets, and striding about 
the room in a fury. 

“Far shame, Mr. Garnet, to mention the devil 
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in my presence,” simpered the lady, withoy; 
lifting her eyes from the portrait at which she 
was fondly gazing. 

“T will see it!” shouted the jealous jeweller, 
as, like Woodworth’s cloud, which 

“Moves altogether, if it move at all,” 

with a simultaneons spring, like a tiger, he ob. 
tained possession of the miniature. “Prett; 
doings, pretty doings, upon 7 word !” exclaim- 
ed he with a hystericle chuckle—“this is exce’- 
lent, upon my word—ha! ha! ha! upon my life,” 
it’s good—not three months married, and—capi- 
tal !—ruin and misery,—glorious !—despair ani! 
madness,’—and the overpowered little may 
rushed madly into the shop with the portrait. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


“| certainly was a great fool,” said Mr. Hen- 
ry Augustus Fogg, a young gentleman of impo- 
sing appearance, as he stood musingly at the 
front of the Royal Exchange, “to quarrel with 
Lucy asI did, and to fly in the face of jold Pen. 
field, by beating him at cribbage ;—besides, 
that trip to Margate was in every respect rv- 
inous; and now I find the door shut in my face, 
and the servant inaccessible to silver. 1’ll go 
down to the little goldsmith who helped me up, 
after my fall from the cab—he may, perhaps, as- 
sist me.” 

So saying, our soliloquist walked down the 
street, and soon found himself in Garnet’s shop. 

That distracted man was seated on a stool be- 
hind his counter, upon which both his elbows 
rested—his head having fallen into his extended 
hands. He was busily engaged in examining 
something before him. “I come, sir,” said 
Fogg, with respectful politeness, “to thank you 
for your kind attention tome. 1am the ex-cab 
passenger of this morning.” eee 

“Sir,” sighed the goldsmith, slowly raising his 
head, “the unfortunate are ever entitled to such 
services as—ah! what?” and he fell to a second 
scrutiny of the counter, and then, tilting him- 
self back upon his stool, leaned against the edge 
of a glass case behind him, and pushing _ his fin- 
re into his waiscoat pockets, gazed witha wo- 

egone countenance at the stranger. 

“May | ask, sir,” said the other with surprise. 
—“what have you been, and are gazing at with. 
permit me to say, such lack-lustre expression: 
—a portrait ?—by heavens! my portrait. How 
came you by this? Speak, goldsmith; where 
did you get it? Confess, jewel-setter, confess. 

“Where did I get it?” returned Garnet, 11 4 
deeply moral tone, as though it were a peeiese 
to a religious discourse, shaking his hea 
and pointing to the door of the back parlor- 
“there !—my wife.” 

“Your wife !” shricked the other, falling up? 
the shop stool with all the immobility of the a 
tional debt, and, like that incubus, as thoug! 
he were never to be removed. ; 

“My wife, I say,” repeated Garnet, beating 
his forehead—‘Lucy, there, reluctantly gave ! 
to me.” , : ss 

“Lucy!” screamed Fogg, burying his face 
in his hands—“lost, for ever lost!” 

“Tost, forever lost!’’ echoed the 





“my good sir, do take your elbows off that glass 
case; if it should give way, they’d play the 





oldsmith, 
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deuce with the brooches below: lost! then 
there’s a pair of us—God bless my soul?” 

“Please, sir,” said a man, as he entered the 
shop, pulling off his hat, and smoothing two inch- 
es of straight hair on his forehead—‘‘you promis- 
ed to wait on Mrs. Deputy Tomlins at three— 
it's now half past."—— | 

“By the by, and so I did,” cried Garnet, as 
he bustled from his stool, and drew a small case 
from a drawer. “I’ll be with her instantly. 
Pray, Mr. Fogg, don’t stir till 1 return—this 
matter must be investigated,’ and seizing his 
hat and throwing up his eyes and hands, he dart- 
ed from the door. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg remained for a 
considerable period buried in profound grief; 
—at length, raising his head, he murmured with 
avindictive pressure of his teeth together, “ass 
that I was—idiot—incurable fool—to go to Mar- 
gate—on pleasure, I think I said to myself—on 
pleasure, ha! ha! and left my Lucy to be snapt 
up bya mercenary and morose brooch-seller. 
But why, why do I reproach myself? Is she 
not to blame? Is not perverse Penfold culpa- 
ble? Then welcome revenge! Come hither, 
immense Roland, for a prodigious Oliver: the 
thought pleases me; yet how?—But why ?” he 
resumed, deviating into another train of thought, 
“why do I sit here like a fool?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, sir,” answered a boy 
who had been called to mind the shop during 
the absence of Garnet, looking up under an 
enormous brim of a hat, six sizes too large for 
his small skull. 

“Peace, mysterious cub, peace,” cried the 
distracted one, eyeing him with a baleful look— 
“[ am ill, faint, weak, and wo-begone ;”—then, 
sitting bolt upright upon the stool, and eleva- 
ting his eyes, he turned round as on a pivot, till 
his face fronted the glass door of the back parlor. 
“In there, in there, boy,” darting his finger be- 
fore him—*a glass of water might be procured ?” 

“Pray, sir, walk in,” said Mrs. Garnet, who 
had been eye-piercing through the corner of the 
cambric blind for a considerable time, and now 
opening the door—‘*you seem unwell—pray 
come in and rest yourself.” 

“Ten thousand pardons—but I am indeed in- 
disposed ;” cried the bereft, as he tottered into 
the pur, 

“I fear, Madam,” said he, when he had swal- 
lowed a giase of water, “that I gave you much 
trouble; but an announcement on the part of 
your brother has so agitated me.” 


“My brother, sir!” interrupted Mrs. Garnet, 
calling up from the depths of memory a little 
0y who had died of the measles twelve years 

lore—“my brother! what do you mean ?”’ 


pout brother, madam, I repeat,” answered 
Dee impatiently, “just now stepped out to Mrs. 
¢puty lomlins—has agitated me so by a com- 
munication—he is blessed with the possession of 
a lovely wife.” 
r; ” you think so!” returned Mrs. Garnet, 
" tha soft smile, which, however, was instan- 
aueously exchanged for a visenge of extraordi- 
lary gravity, as she recognised the original of the 
“trait, and noted the strange manner in which 
“€ confounded relationships. The wildness of 


his eyes, also favored the idea that he was a re- 
cently self-emancipated maniac 

“Has he been married long ?” said Fogg. 
with an alarming start, as a torturing reminis- 
cence shot through his brain. “ 

“Oh, no, sir !a very short time, indeed,” said 
the trembling wife, a vision of the incurable de- 
alee of St. Luke’s intruding itself mto her 
mind. 

“But why doI ask idiot questions?” he con- 
tinued, nacho peg? ; “my dear madam, you are 
goodness itself to listen to my ravings; permit 
me when I am more calm, to call and repeat my 
acknowledgements of your kindness ; then seiz- 
ing her hand, and _ kissing it, “farewell,” he 
cried, and opening the door, tumbled over the 
couchant form of Garnet. 

That blighted goldsmith was, indeed, drawn 
up into a compendious mass of concentrated 
misery. His hands were tightly clenched upon 
his stooping knees, his neck sunk between the 
shoulders with the lax pliability ofa turtle’s ; and 
the one open eye was e€ voring to peer 


sion. “Wretch!”’ he as the other tum- 
bled over him, but dart er utterance was de- 
nied him—‘Wretch! ah! you say true, I am in- 
deed a wretch,” said Fogg, rising, with a grim 
smile, “but you—oh ! how much the reverse! 
toohappy in the possession ofsuch a wife ;” and 
he retired shuddering from the shop. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Garnet thought verily that his lot was too 
much for man to bear; and, accordingly, apply- 
ing to a closet just behind him, drew forth a bot- 
tle, and directed the neck tohis mouth, leaning 
leisurely back that a sufficient tion of the 
cordial might find its way to his inner man. 
While in this constrained posture, he was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of somebody into the 
shop, and turning round, and hastily replaci 
the cork, the presence of Miss Lucy Penfol 
greeted him. “Oh! my dear Mr. Garnet, pray 
tell me,” said that young lady, “do you know the 
gentleman that just left your shop?” 

‘I do Miss, 1 do,” answered he with unnatu- 
ral emphasis, setting down the boitle in the clos- 
et, “his name is Fogg—a fog that has obscured 
my sun of happiness for ever ; look there, look 
at that room; it contains my wicked wife.” 

“Your wicked wife, sir!” said Lucy, confu- 
sed: “what do you mean? you surely aint so 
foolish as” — 

**T have discovered all,” he roared. “I have 
discovered am attachment subsisting between 
Fogg and my wife!” 

“Gracious heavens! Mr. Garnet,” cried the 
young lady, sinking upon the stool, “you do not 
mean’—— 

“] mean revenge,” said he, clenching his teeth 
and hands. 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, sir, donot talk so; it is 
Iwho am the most miserable of human beings ;’’ 
and she sank back faintingly. 

“God bless my soul!” cried Garnet, ““why you 
are going to faint again, I hope; you’re subject 
to fainting fits, I fear ;” and he scrambled to the 
closet, and seized the bottle ; but, finding that the 
young lady was recovering he stealthily plaeed it 
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to his own lips.ina trice, and returned—*“ What’s 
the matter, Miss Lucy, what is the matter!’’ he 
whim red, wringing his hands, “I have trouble 
enough of my own, Heaven knows; surely”’— 
and lifting his head, he met the reflection of his 
own face ina glass opposite. A thought flashed 
across him: he drew up his shirt collar, ‘“Sure- 
ly,” he continued in a softer tone, “this concern 
cannot be for me. Oh! might I hope that in 
that bosom ?”’ 


“Oh! no, no, no,” cried Miss Penfold, weep- 


ing, and pushing him from her. 
Soh! yes, 


then at least I shall be blest. 


“You will, will you, Mr. Garnet,” cried a 
voice with terrific shrillness in one ear, while 
the other was seized upon and wrung excrucia- 
tingly ; these are your sly ways, are they? to 
pretend jealousy of me, in order to cover your 
owndesigns. Oh! Mr. Garnet, Mr. Garnet”— 


and here his partner fell into a passion of tears. 
“Something strikes me that I shall i 


stool—Oh misery !” 


“Misery, indeed,” retorted his wife, sobbing 
with convulsive sighs, “you have made me mis- 


erable, you know you have.” 


“There now!” cried Garnet, appealing to 
Miss Lucy, as he sprung from the stool, with his 
extended hands sticking out from his sides like 
the fins of a fish, “did you ever hear the like ?— 
the woman has lost all sense of shame; didn’t 1 
see the man kiss your hand through the blind ?— 
didn’t I see it, I say, with this eye,” shooting his 


finger towards the organ in question. 


**And didn’t I see you this morning, Mr. Gar- 
net—now, confess—through the very same 


blind” — 


es, yes,” returned he—‘say yes, 


, distrac- 
ted,” said Garnet, hopelessly raising his spread 
palms to his head, and sitting down upon the 


solemnly, “you know not what you say, deserted 
alike by reason and virtue.” 


sing, “that there should be any misunderstand- 
ing, but I trust that [am in no measure the cause 
of it.”’ 


“Hush, hush, woman!” interrupted Garnet, 


“I am sorry, madam,” said Lucy, interpo- 


Mrs. Garnet made no answer, but retired into 
the parlor. 
“I came, Mr. Garnet,” she continued, “about 
a trifle which 1] fear I must have lost; nothing 
was picked up in your shop this morning?—not 
that it is any longer valuable to me.”’ 
“Nothing, nothing, Miss Lucy,” answered 
Garnet, not heeding the question. “Picked 
up? ae information that has distracted me.”’ 
‘Good morning, sir; I hope to find you calm- 
er when | see you again;” and the young lady 
departed. 
“Calmer! yes in the stiffness of death, per- 
haps,” murmured Garnet, with a bitter grim. 
“Mr. Diaper Garnet,” said his wife, comin 


THE MINIATURE. 


eternal leave of him, but that,as he tossed hi. 
head back at the last interjection, it came into 
contact with the edge of a glass case, with , 
crash that threatened the cleaving in twain o; 
his scull. 

“What need of this violence, Mr. Garnet?" 
resumed his wife, alarmed at his forlorn aspect ; 
“wecan never more agree on this side of the 
grave; it is better, therefore, that we should se- 
parate.” 

“Oh, hour of wo! that it should come to this,” 
—groaned the goldsmith, physical and menta! 
ain struggling for the mastery. “Go in, Mrs. 
and we'll talk of it presently. You are right, 
we never can be happy ¥ yes and when his 
wife was out of sight, he fell into a fit of tears, 


CHAPTER Y. 


In the meantime, Fogg had betaken himselt ty 
a shop-house in the neighborhood, and there 
(for even despair has an appetite) solaced him- 
self with a beefsteak. He, however, found him- 
self, in half an hour, opposite Garnet's shop. 
“Yes, I will see her for the last time,—I will 
learn from her own lips the reasons of her cruelty 
and desertion of me, and then leave this hated 
country forever.” Sodetermined, he drew him- 
self up before the shop window, and examined 
with a vacant eye the gold pins and bracelets. 
Garnet observed him, as he stood at the back ot 
the shop bathing his afflicted head with an em- 
brocation of vinegar. “Oh! Iam looked upon 
as a mere cipher in my own house, that’s quite 
clear,—deuce take the fellow’s impudence, he's 
coming in; well, I’il confirm my suspicions at 
all events, [ will not wrong Mrs. G. rashly,” and 
under the counter dived the aac gwen Mr. 
Henry Augustus Fogg now walked in, and tap- 
ping at the door of the back parlor, was admit- 
ted. “Iam come, madam,” said Augustus ina 
melancholy tone, “for a purpose which true 
lovers must applaud, to take a last farewell of 
your sister-in-law—lead me to her.” ‘ 
“My sister-in-law !” cried Mrs. Garnet; “oh, 
sir,do leave me! You have been the innocent 
cause of much misery in this family. Your un- 
happy infirmity can alone excuse’—— |. 
“Madam,” interrupted Fogg, “where is Mr. 
Garnet’s wife—fate shall not hinder our final is- 
terview.” oe 
“She is here, sir; Iam Mr. Garnet's wife. 
“Gracious heavens! what mystery is this’— 
Propitious powers! who then is the young lady 
1 met coming into the shop this morning! 9, 
joy uoutterable !” 
“I know not who she is,” said Mrs. Gerad; 
“but this I know, that in consequence of her, 
am the most miserable of women.” 
“How, madam,?” cried Fogg, “what horri- 
ble mystery is this ?—explain.” 
“Must I confess my husband’s shame, and m) 


forward with red eyes, a white handkerchief, own despair?” cried the lady, in a state of doubt: 
and a serene placidity of countenance, “‘we| ful perturbation. 


must part; your unjust suspicions of me, cou- 


pled with your own shameful proceedin 


“Do, madam, by all means, I entreat—let Gar- 


,ren-| net’s disgrace be made manifest, or any thing 


der itabsolutely necessary that weshould part.” | rather than my suspense should continue.’ 


“Ha! ha! this is too much, this is toe much, 
upon my soul,” chuckled Garnet, with a stifling 
and in a fearfully guttural tone—“ha! ha! ha! 


“There is something wrong, then?” ble.” 
“Something wrong? Madam, you trem of 
“An unfortunate and guilty attachment 





ha! ha! and now reason seemed to be taking an| tween Mr. Garnet and that young person. 
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DEATH OF LA FAYETTE-~BEAUTY. 


“Ha!” bellowed Fogg, seizing a pair of scis- 
sors which lay on the table; “where are the un- 
principled pair; even this small instrument 
would suffice,”’—and he stalled about the room, 
opening and closing his weapon with demoniac 
violence; “but oh! why dg [ rave? forgive me, 
best of women! that I have put you to that tor- 
ture of confessing this degrading fact,” and he 
fell upon one knee before her, “Ha! what 
noise was that?” rushing to the glass door, the 
pair were just in time to behold Garnet, as he 
rose up, Strike his head against the counter, over 
which he scrambled, and rushed from the shop. 

“Is Miss Lucy within?” cried Garnet, pant- 
ing,as the door of Penfold’s house was answer- 
ed, in obedience to his peremptory knocking. 

“She is, sir.” 

“Send her here instantly.”’ 

Miss Penfold, who, alarmed at the extraordi- 
nary noise, was loitering on the stairs, approach- 
ed. “Put on your bonnet and shawl, and come 
with me,” said Garnet. 

“Really, Mr. Garnet, after this morning's” 

“Pho, pho, nonsense,” said he, “‘you’re want- 
ed. [say;” then lowering his voice to a whisper, 
and putting his forefinger on the side of his nose— 
“they're there.” 

“Who are there, sir? I do not understand 
you.” 

“My wife and’’—and he swelled up his eheek 
as though he would fain enact Boreas, “and 
Fogg! come , come.” Miss Penfold made no 
further objection, but suffered herself to be hur- 
ned by the excited goldsmith to the scene. 

“Ha! ha! have we caught you?” cried Gar- 
net, with a triumphant shout, as he dragged 
Lucy after him. “Miss Lucy Penfold, iook 
there 1 beg of you; here’s a caution to wives 
and families.”’ 

,, Unheard of audacity!” said Mrs. Garnet,¥ 

‘to bring her into the very room with us! look; 
sir,do you see? Do you mark the very shame- 
lessness of the guilty parties?” Fogg did in- 
deed look and see, but he seemed to be curious- 

ly examining vacancy. 

“Come, come, this won’t do, Mrs. Garnet,” 
said her husband, “it is discovered.” 

{t is, indeed,” retorted Mrs. Garnet; “and 
how, sir, 1 lool: to this gentleman for redress and 
Protection ;” turning to Fogg. 

; + romme! inlet," aid Page n his knee, 

expect that love which ungrateful Garnet has 
transferred to another. 

“Say you so?” quoth Garnet, in like manner 
aS upon his knee, and addressing Lucy, 

eign, Miss, to receive assurances of my 

—— and if this portrait will avail to im- 

wi Portrait again, by heaven!” cried Fogg. 

hich I lost this morning,” said Lucy. 

hich I found” —said Me . Garnet. 

thin t and found! what is the meaning of 
is: exclaimed Garnet. “Ha! Isee it all,” 

exclaimed Garnet. “Ha! I see it all,” spring- 

ug into his wife’s arms. My dearest Mrs. 
ut how is this ? explait Fogg,explain. Doyou 
how Miss Lucy Penfold?” Lucy blushed. 
do indeed,” answered Fogg. 


“Ny 
ve 
ow 
“ 
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the joyous golismith danced about the room— 
“let’s be merry”—and he drew out the decan- 
ter and glasses ; “you shall stay with us, and 
ren all go together this evening to old Pen- 
0 tog 

“Well, there never was such an extraordina- 
ry mistake, was there ?” 

“Never !” answered all, in simultaneous con- 
cert with the goldsmith. 
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DEATH OF LA FAYETTE. 


A thousand hearts have mourn’d his door, 
A thousand bells have toll’d, 

A requiem o’er the hero’s tomb — 
The hero brave and old. 


With al] the mighty dead, 
With Washington and Greene 
On glory’s lap he rests his head--- 
onor’d as he hath been. 


Toll for the patriot brave 
The bell of liberty, 

And garlands weave for the warrior’s grave--- 
Sons of the brave and free. 


Can freedom’s sons forget, 
What glorious deeds were done, 
By the generous hero La Fayetie, 
{n the land of Washington ? 


In the morning of his life 
He left a brilliant Court, 

For the battle field of savage strife--- 
For the forest and the fort. 


His purse was freely given 
In the cause of liberty, 

And his glorious spirit is now in Heaven 
With the brave Montgomery. 

A thousand halls are hung 
In mourning on our shore, 

And a thousand harps our bards have strung 
To sing his brave deeds o’er. 


No marble monument 
Need deck the good man’s grave, 

For Freedom’s sons with France have bert 
In sorrow o’er the brave. 


In the hearts of millions he 
A monument hath wen, 
And his name forever blest shall be 


With that of Washington.—miLrorp Baxp. 


a 
Written for the Casket 
BHAUTY! HOW EVANESCENT, 


The downy cheek so red and fair, 
The bosom’s snowy whiteness; 
The coral lip so red and rare, 
The eye with sparkling brightness: 
Are beauties like the summer leat, 
With length of years decay— 
Which envious time, that jealous thief, 
Will surely steal away. 


But when with sense and grace we fini 
Charms that surpass all ace § 

A virtuvus heart, a feeling mind, 
Our love becomes a duty; 

How fovlish those, who idly range, 
T'o all but beauty blind; 

For time, nor place, can never change 





» your most obedient! [ see how it is ;’’ and 


‘Those beauties of the mind. S. A. A. 
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Written for the Casket. 
HOPE. 


sh BY LYMAN WALBRIDGE TRASK. 


Hope, according to Dr. Webster, is a desire 
of something good, accompanied at least, with a 
slight expectation of obtaining it; ora belief that 
it is attainable. Hope, differs from wish or de- 
sire, in this, that it always implies some expec- 
tation of obtaining the good desired, or the pos- 
sibility of possessing it. Hope, therefore always 
gives pleasure or joy, whereas wish or desire 
may produce or be accompanied with pain or 
anxiety. 

The present is full of sorrows and vicissitudes 
—the past is a book bearing record of almost 
unparalleled turpitude and crime ;of distress and 
anguish,—of uncertainty, misfortune, and disap- 
pointment. When we turn over the pages of 
the past, we are convinced beyond a doubt, of 
the uncertamty of human affairs, and are con- 
strained almost to cower beneath the withering 
influence and cold unmerciful p of despair ! 
Do you read of a nation, in the highest bloom 
of ee ee the page a little farther, 
and some error, crime, mismanagement, or fa- 
tality, will reduce it to a depopulated desert—a 
field for tygers or hyenas—or savage barbarians! 
Did men co-operate for the amelioration of their 
condition of their race,—conscious of the noblest 

enerosity and philanthrophy,—still, they died 
the death of Socrates or Stephen—fell beneath 
the poisoned arrows of persecution, and their 
systems crumbled into atoms. Did aman en- 
gage in an honourable pursuit—and persevere 
with devotion,—still some sinister circumstance 
prostrated him in the dust. A bounding ship 
spurning the billows that dashed by her side, 
sailed with streaming banners from her port— 
but she returned no more—the hurricane made 
her its sport, and the foaming waves engulphed 
her forever! An individual, or individuals, en- 
din the most laudable enterprise, of increas- 

ing the stock of human knowledge and happiness 
by discovery in travels or voyages, and perished 
on polar icy mountains—desert islands, or among 
tropical savage barbarians. Mercirun Heav- 
ENS! itseems that this world is the grave of every 
thing high,—noble,—generous—end philanthro- 
pic!—It seems that the past is only a history of 
prosperity in mourning,—of honesty in rags,— 
of virtue in sackcloth,—of friendship violated,— 
of love unrequited—of confidence betrayed,—of 
rospects blasted,—of enterprises defeated,—and 
of the highest and most generous feelings of the 
human mind in ruins, by the blighting influence 
of uncertainty and disappointment! But there 
must be some animating influence to keep us 
from despair, and is not that the contemplation 
of the future? The past and the ent are 
dark gloomy and fearful—but the future must 
be delightful, or we should absolutely sink to the 
lowest depths of despair. No, itis not. If the 
past is full of gloom, and the present full of 
misery—the future carries in its bosom, a thous- 
and uorevealed—latent sorrows. How many a 


heart is doomed to be broken, and many a spirit 
of energetic power to quail, beneath the long 
catalogue of miseries stored away in the dark, 
impenetrable and mysterious future! 


In view 








HOPE. 


of the miseries of the past—-whocan contemplate 
the future wtth pleasure? Perhaps, we haye 
escaped the miseries of years that have rolled by 
us, but who will give usindemnification for those 

ears that are to come? Noone can do it,— 

erhaps, we are now treading on the grassy tur; 
benea 
will break forth and involve us in destruction, 
Perhaps, our honourable exertions may not be 
prospered ; perhaps our present happy condition 
as a nation, or as individuals, may not exist one 
day longer. Perhaps our social family circles 
may be invaded by the hand of death, and the 
cheering voices of surpassing melody be hushed 
in the cold damp grave. The experience of the 
past reveals to us with considerable certainty— 
that our highest pleasures may be blighted—that 
our present independence and comfort, may soon 
end in dependence and misery- And that our 
present unhappy condition (if we are so circum- 
stanced) may continue. It is clear, then, that 
the miseries—perplexities—and uncertainties 
incident to our existence in this world, would 
merge us in despair——would paralize all our ex- 
ertion, and render us nothing more than passive 
statues—without any incentive to action,—if it 
were not forthe existence of some powerful 


principle to counteract the influence of the evil | 


and unhappy circumstances which surround us. 
That animating principle is hope. It smiles at 
despair,—warms and invigorates us,—like an 
angel of benevolence, it comforts the afflicted — 
dries the briny water of sorrow from the eye,— 
chases the wan, ghostly picture of despair from 
the cheek,—smooths the agony of disease and 
death,—cheers the wanderer,—-animates and 
beautifies the green bowers of home,—makes 
icy mountains or burning deserts in some degree 
to be borne,—gives pleasure in youth—support 
in manhood—and consolation in old age. Like 
the angel of Spring, it beautifies—and embellish- 
es. Nature, and every glen, mountain, valley 
and stream, awakens more exquisite pleasure— 
and gives.rise toinnumerable associations—from 
that inspiring, pleasing, enchanting angel of our 
happiness—that delightful principle of Horr 
Its benefits are incalculable ;—it exerts its influ- 
ence upon every mind—extends to every scene 
and department in life, the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor participate inits benefits. From 
the first dawnings of intellect to its final extinc- 


tion by death, the human mind. feels the animat- | 


ing principle of Hope. As the sun’s influence, 
frees the earth from the icy fetters that bind it— 
warms its bosom—and brings forth plants, flow- 
ers,leaves and verdure, so the influence of Hope 
upon the human mind—frees it from the icy fet- 
ters of despair—causes a thousand flowery 20- 
ticipations of pleasure, profit or enjoyment ( 
Sg up and become the incentives to ace. 
at inducement would man have to act at . , 
if it were not for the promptings of Hope? Sure Y 
he would have none. hat man or number : 
men, in their senses, would boldly step forward, 
as did our forefathers, and risk their reputation, 
pronery and lives, to fight a powerful foe, an 
establish a new government—if they knew er 
purposes would be defeated—and their live 
sacrificed, as the records of the past would _ 
taught them to expect, by a great number of 10 


which an earthquake slumbers, which | 
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stances of defeat anddisgrace? But their igno- 
rance of the future clothed their undertaking 
with uncertainty—it was not absolutely certain 
they would succeed, nor certain that they would 
be defeated. Here Hope whispered to them to 
persevere—* You will succeed,’ she said,—“you 
will form a new government, unequalled in the 
annals of time for its advantages ;—-solid as the 
rock of Gibraltar, and enduring as the everlast- 
ing hills—Although the Republics of Greece 
and Rome fell, yours will beeternal! Some at- 
tempts, indeed, of this kind have failed, but that 
relates tothe past—not to the future. You have 
better destines in store ; persevere, in after ages 
your names will descend to posterity as the 
benefactors of your race, and in stead of dying 
anignominious death—you will live respected 
anddie regretted. They did persevere, and tri- 
umphed, and did not the inspiring principle of 
Hope bear them through the hardships of that 
tremendous struggle? The Hope of enjoying 
their liberties—of protecting their defenceless 
wives and children, and of triumphing over the 
foe! 
Inspiring Hope still led them on, 
Their glorious land to save ; 
And awful power to the Hero’s arm, 


That conquering power gave. 


The principle of Hope, inspires the husband- 
man in his toils. Although the forest must be 
prostrated and burnt up, which requires im- 
mense labour ; yet Hope smilingly whispers that 
he will be rewarded with an abundant harvest, 
she pictures the rich comfortable home—the ex- 
tended fields—filled with flocks and herds—the 
beautiful garden full of luxuries and perfumes— 
the generous woodbine and beautiful morning 
glory, entwining around the summer house; 
where he, and the partner of his bosom, could 
ait down with their friends and be happy! These 
powerful inducements cause the death of many 
a sturdy forest tree, and if he dies before his 
ent is accomplished, the pleasures of Hope 
will have abundantly repaid him for his labours. 
The mariner embarks on the uncertain ocean, 
1 a voyage of discovery, on a commercial en- 
lerprise, or to carry passengers to a destined 
port. Hope whispers, the voyage will be pros- 
perous, that the ship will again re-visit the port 
inher pride, how enthusiastically will the signal 
gun be hailed on its return! The ship proceeds 
o her voyage--a tempest rises, and threatens 
to plunge the ship beneath the waves. Dues 

ope forsake the mariner? No: he thinks the 
torm will cease, and the voyage yet be prosper- 
ous. The storm is calmed, and tranquility re- 
turns to the ocean. Soona second tempest rises, 
lore furious than the first—the ship seems 
Habletely at the mercy of the waves! Does 

Re forsake the mariner now? No: he cries 
i €increased exertion, we may hope to save 
~ ship, Home, sweet home,” occurs to his 
time —there is the little white gate—the beau- 
a gravel walk—his aged father and mother 
litte coming out to meet him—-there is his 
rene sister, with flowing hair and sylph-like 
Aho whose eye a tear started when he 

~ €r—now, her face is brilliant with smiles. 

alas! a sudden plunge of the ship awakens 


HOPE. 





him from his revery—it is his last moment— 
the ship sinks beneath the waves forever! 
Another vessel sails from the same port—-the 
mariners having a knowledge of the foregoing 
circumstances, would be discouraged, did not 
Hope whisper that their voyage would be more 
prosperous, that, although the former vessel 
was overwhelmed in the ocean, theirs would 
ride the waves in safety—and return in triumph. 
The latter vessel sailed—was prosperou 

did return. The sustaining | amma a of hope 
were enjoyed in as great a degree by the for- 
mer ship, as by the latter. The traveller may 
pass through solitudes, or traverse mountains 
infested with banditti or wild beasts—yet Hope 
sustains him there. She whispers that the rob- 
ber is hid in his far off place of concealment 
—and the savage beast reposing in his moun- 
tain den.—He may pass in safety, or he may 
not—-yet Hope nobly sustains and animates 
him in either case. Or he may travel in bar- 
barous countries, as Mungo Park, and the 
Clapperton’s have in Africa. The noble de- 
sign and Hope of increasing the sum of human 
knowledge prompt him to risk the danger 
and the toil—and the pleasures of Hope sus- 
tain his mind in all the vicissitudes through 
which he may pass. Hope, says, or seems to 
say, that he will discover the mouth of some 
mysterious Niger, or the source of some ma- 
jestic Nile, or make splendid discoveries 1 
the interior of some uncivilized country, iso- 
lated from the rest of the world by its barbarism. 
Some savage chief may lead him into captivity, 
he may be doomed to be a slave among bar- 
barians—to drink the cup of human misery to 
the bottom. But Hope will sustain him—will 
smooth his sorrows—will present distant pros- 
pects of release—some certain and final means 
of return to his native land; and even when 
nature sinks under accumulated miseries—the 
pleasures of Hope will brighten his eye, and. 
soften the pangs of death, when he thinks for 
the last time on the endearments of home !. 


“ Alas ! nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends nor sacred home.” 


Unfortunate beings, shipwrecked on inhospit- 
able shores—carried captive on burning de- 
serts, receive supporting consolation from the 
pleasures of Hope, amid their yircahng Hope 
pictures, murmuring rivulets, when thirst op- 
presses—abundance of provisions when hunger 
gnaws, and sure deliverance from the domin- 
ion of their savage masters. Deprived of food, 
of clothing and of drink—doomed to melt be- 
neath a burning sun, like Riley and Robbins, 
—and reduced to skeletons—yet Hope made 
that even to be borne. And when they seemed 
more like mummies, rescued from the long 
silence and gloom of a catacomb and covered 
with the hieroglyphic marks of savage cruelty, 


—than human vig ss ages entertained un- . 
d 


shaken faith that they should see their native 
land again! The writhing victim of disease, 
receives his most powerful consolation from the 
leasures of Hope—when pain forces his body 
into contortions and spasms—and almost in- 
sufferable agony, would seem to be sufficient 
to drive him to destruction—yet Hope whis- 
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pers that the violence of disease and pain will 
soon be over—that a speedy recovery will en- 
sue—and this unshaken confidence in future 
good fortune—this beneficial pleasure of Hope, 
is perhaps one powerful means of recovery.— 
The victim of consumption—whose pale ema- 
ciated form—sunken eye—and hectic cheek— 
denote immediate dissolution—-yet feels the 
powerful sustaining pleasures of Hope—-it 
paints future years of pleasure—strengthens 
the mysterious chain that binds to life---awa- 
kens new associations ;—and perhaps when the 
person is engaged in a pleasing revery of fu- 
ture prospects, the destroyer steals along and 
calls away one of the most happy beings in 
existence. Hope even cheers the maniac; in 
those wild creations of his distorted fancy, he 
builds and dedicates a temple to Hope. And 
the inspiring being that presides in that temple 
administers more comfort and joy to his ruined 
and wrecked mind, than all the world besides. 
There is no form of the thousand ills that 
“flesh is heir to,’ where the pleasures of Hope 
are not equal to the “good Samaritan,”’-— 
pouring wine and oil into the wounds and ail- 
ments that mankind is subject to—-to heal, 
comfort and restore. We cannot estimate the 
benefit of the pleasures of Hope, to those 
labouring under disease. But the most trium- 
ga view of Hope, is that of the Christian— 

well-grounded Hope of future good is more 
pleasureable than any earthly Hope can be— 
it raises him above all earthly misfortunes and 
dangers. In view of the future good which he 
has in anticipation—all temporal vicissitudes 
dwindle into insignificance—the keenest pain 
can be borne without a groan—death can be 
encountered without fear—and this fickle, un- 
certain world can be resigned without regret. 
Hope spreads her most enchanting touch upon 
his future destiny—it is all happiness—all flow- 
ers—all consolation. What rh ae? a few trials 
and uncertainties in this world—if we can have 
confidence that our existence in another, will be 
one unbroken series of unspeakable joys! The 
pleasures of Hope enjoyed by the Christian, ele- 
vate him above temporal and fading objects— 
and direct him to unfading and eternal treasures 
and enjoyments—in that realm of everlasting 
glory—-where trouble, pain and anxiety, can 
never come! Triumphant Hope! thou sus- 
tainest us from the pressure of this world’s 
misfortunes—paintest the future in happiness 
and flowers, and banishest that utter hopeless- 
ness, into which the disagreeable, unfortunate 
and insufferable tribulations, with which we 
are surrounded, would inevitably plunge us, 
where it not for thy sustaining, cheering, y 
influence. Thou art our anchor in the voyage 
of life—in difficulties our guide—in sorrows, our 
consolation. Without thine aid, man would be 
as a sensless statue—without mind or purpose to 
perform those sublime destinies for which he 
was created. 

Eternal Hope! thy realm is unfading—thou 
art strong even in the maniac—thou art present 
in high and low condition—thou art a balm for 
every wo—thou leadest us tothe Himlayan* 





* Reference is here made to the mountains of Him. 
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summit of Time—spreadest Eternity before u: 
like one grand Panorama—and shewest us joy: 
at Gop’s RIGHT HAND, that shall never pall nor 
fade while Eternity endures! Oh! when marble 
shall moulder—when arts shall crumble-an 
worlds in flaming fire decay, thou shalt light 
thy torch with the last blazing fragment of ex. 
piring nature, and live eternal in the skizs! 


ne 
Written for the Caske: 
THE BROTHERS. 
BY. MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 
“At thesiege of Bommel, in 1599, two brothers, 
Spaniards, who having been separated in early lite 
and had never seen each other since that time, sui. 


denly met on the field of battle. Having recognize 


each other, they ran and fell on each other’s necks, 
and while ia that close embrace, their heads were s' 
once carried off by a cannon shot, their bodies fallin: 
to the ground together.” 


Death, death, how couldst thou there, 
’Mid those crested ones find place; 
Mingling with ought so fair, 
As love's full fond embrace! 
Thy task, with weary ones should he, 
To hush th’ abodes of misery. 


Their dreams were not of thee— 
On the battle field they met, 
The stern heart, and the free, 
With shield and banner set, 
With quivering steel, and glittering spear, 
And blood red plumes high waving there. 


No, not of thee, they dreamed ; 

Those brothers, Spain’s early lost ; 
Where hall and banquet gleamed, 

Far trom the servied host, 
Their hearts were fixed—the magic word, 
Freedom alone their bosoms stirred. 


But now upon their path, 
A thrill, and a yearning came ; 
Spirit in spirit, hath 
Kindled a glowing flame, 
Quenched with the light of childhood’s dream, 
A spell broke with their cradle dream. 


The shield and helmet fell, 
From those mail.clad men of might ; 
Their plated bosoms swell, 
And shrink from battle fight! 
Spain, Spain, thy sons of lofty brow, 
Are feebler than thine infatts now. 


The lance aside was thrown, 
As their childhood’s dream came back ; 
With voice of tender tone, 
On memory’s startled track— 
Their vintage sports, the olive shade, 
, And mingled prayer, as nightly said. 


They rushed, those warriors there, 
And met in long embrace— 

Death, death, with ought so fair, 
How couldst thou find a place '— 

Kindly ye slumber, men of Spain, 


In love's fond clasp—ye noble slain ! 
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A COWARD. 359 





From the New York Mirro~. 


‘he following is translated from the “ Biblio- 
seine chotste ile Litteraturs Francaise.” The 
oiginal is written in a style of piquancy and 
pnghtliness usual with the French journal- 
sts. It exhibits the effect of a sense of disgrace 
on adelicate and sensitive mind, educated un- 
jer the principles of that nice notion of honour 
shich considers a blow as an irreparable of- 
fence, and not to be atoned for but by blood. 
The story is told with much cleverness; and the 
circumstance of making the high opinion of the 
honour and character of the young man enter- 
ined by his mistress, the very cause of his ut- 
er despair and final suicide, is well conceived. 
but the most striking part of the moral, if it may 


be so called, is the reckless selfishness of the 


ournalist, who, to further his own views, in es- 
‘ablishing for himself a character for courage, 
eugages his friend in a scandalous imposition, 
and is even upon the whole pleased and satisfied 
‘hat that friend had committed suicidesas he might 
ctherwise have betrayed the imposition which 
iad been practised. IMow much it is like some 
editors, who, provided they can make up a smart 
yaragraph in their paper, are little solicitous 
about its truth, or what wound they may inflict 
upon the feelings of others. 


A COWARD. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER ONE. 


Two ladies, seated at a table in a saloon of the 
Rue Larochefoucauld, were surrounded by a 
uumber of gentlemen, and engaged in animated 
conversation. One of the ladies was named 
Madame de Nerville, the other, her daughter, 
wasnamed Marie. Marie was naturally pale; 
che had light hair; large, swimming blue eyes, 
shaded by long, dark lashes, and full, strongly- 
marked eyelids, indicated one of those elevated, 
thoughtful souls, which burn and glow in secret. 
Just then her usual paleness had left her, her 
eyes dialated and sparkled, and her voice was 
deep and broken, as though she was much 
moved. 

“How, M. Lascour,” said she, “ did the man 
receive a blow ?” 

“Yes, miss, some time ago, at the Pavillion 
'Ermenonyille.” 

“And did not return it?” 

* He did not.” 

“And has not demanded satisfaction of the 
aggressor ?”? 

“He would be more likely to beg his pardon !” 

“And what is the wretch’s name, so that, in 
case | ever meet him, 1 may show him plainly 
hat | despise him ?” 

“ His name !—it will be difficult to ascertain 
it; for probably no one wi the circum- 
‘lance but the friend who mentioned it to me, 
«ud you would do wrong in despising him—he 
may bea very fine man.” 

“What! he, the coward!” 

‘Coward! coward! that is your great argu- 
‘vent. Is it the man’s fault? Courageis a mat- 
‘“t of herve; we cannot command resolution 
ne more than we can appetite. Thus Captain 
rviere, with whom you are well acquainted, 
“enuoned tome, the other day, the case of a 





young man who, having been grossly insulted, 
ontheground, fainted away three times, when he 
came to lay hand on his sword. Would you de- 
_ this man? Can we control our swooning ? 

e is perhaps of very delicate sentiment, and 
very pure in soul, only his organs are weak ; 
find fault with his limbs, therefore, not with his 
feelings. 

‘“* Very well,” replied Marie, “I say, for my 
art, that_were there is no courage, there is no 
onour. Leta man be an assassin, a deserter, 

nay, even a traitor, love can pardon it all; an 
assassination is but a crime, treason perhaps no 
more than hatred, and hated and crime may 
both proceed from a great soul. But a coward! 
oh, the very name sickens me—and were the 
man you saw insulted there at my feet, beautiful 
as an angel, noble as a king, with a revenue ofa 
million, f would not marry him were I but the 
servant-maid of an inn.” 

As she was saying this,a young man who was 
leaning on a console at the other end of the room, 
and had taken no part in the discussion, let an 
album fall. Marie turned at the noise, and her 
eyes assumed an indescribably sweet and tender 
expression, as she rose and approached the 
young man. 

“ Savigny, my friend,” said she, in a whisper, 
“come along—why do you remain alone in this 
distant corner ? you not approve of what I 
have said ?” 

At these words, uttered with captivating grace 
and submission, Marie’s betrothed turned tow- 
ard her, disclosing mild and noble, but some- 
what disturbed features. 

“ Excuse me, Marie,” said he, “ I was lookin 
at the sketch of Roqueplan in your album, an 
did not hear you.” 

‘“* Ah! I am sorry for it,” said she, “ you are 
so pure and noble-minded, you would have been 
pleased with the sentiments I expressed.” 

“Marie,” said Savigny, in an agitated voice, 
and showing her the album,“ pray look at this 
head of an old woman—how expressive! how 
true to nature! It reminds me of my poor 
grandmother, who loved mesomuch.” — 

** Ah! my friend,” said Marie,“ I see a tear 
standing in your eye—hide it, pray, or I must 
weep too. My Savigny, how tender hearted you 
are!” 

Meanwhile the discussion was going on at the 
table at which Madame de N weal was seated. 

“No,” said Lascour, ‘‘ I don’t set much value 
on courage, and yet if I have a son whois like 
a yd , 1 will tell him, ‘Never submit to an in- 
sult.’” 

‘** Well, for my part,” said Madame de Ner- 
ville, “if 1 had ne! goa fortune to have a son, 
and he had reeeived what you call an insult, I 
would beseech him on my knees not to fight— 
What difference does it make to me whether my 
son is acoward or not? What I wantis tohave 
him live. lamno Spartan. I will not tell m 
son,‘Return with B shield, or upon it.’ 
would say to him, ‘Donot go at all.’”’ 

* Neither would I fight Madame,” said Las- 
cour, “if I were your son; for if 1 were your son, 
I would have twenty thousand a year—if I were 
your son, I should need no one’s = offices— 
if I were your son, J would have horses, a good 
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table, a thousand pleasures, and | would not be 
fool enough to risk my happy life against that 
of a wretch who has nothing else to lose.” 

** But, sir,” rejoined Marie, quickly, “ suppose 
that wretch should offer you an insult?” 

‘** |] would understand it as a compliment.” 

** And if he gave you a blow?” 

*“T would walk off to avoid a second.” 

** But the dishonor!” 

“ Which?” ; 

“You love yourself very much then? 

“Very much, miss. Besides, why do people 
fight except from self-loye? Bulhes fight e- 
cause they value their reputation—I would not 
fight because 1 value my bones. Self-leve a- 
gainst self-love—mine is the most reasonable 
of the two. For after all, where is this honour 
lodged? You say, his honor has received a fa- 
tal blew—yet people live a hundred years after 
such a mortal wound. But a blow with a cud- 
gel—oh! that I should feel very deeply, and 
that’s the reason why I am not anxious to get 
a shot with a pistol, inasmuch as that is still 
more painful.’ 

* But, sir, what would your conscience say? 

a My conscience? it would be dumbif 1 were 
rich!” 

** Andthen men who would insult, the women 
who would despise you!” 

“But, miss, nobody is despised now-a-days 
You are a coward—who knows the fact?—two 
individuals out of a hundred, or ten in a thou- 
sand. And do you think that it would prevent 
those ten individuals from drinking my cham- 
pagne, accepting my money, and calling me 
‘my dear friend?’ They would abuse me in pri- 
vate, but what is that to me? I would know 
nothing of it, and even if I should, I repeat, what 
is that to me? 1 would rise—I would go and 
look in the glass—and when I found my com- 
plexion clear, my eye bright, my lip ruddy— 
when I felt in my writing-desk and found some 
bank notes in it—when | looked around me, and 
saw s geecagen hangings and elegant furniture, 1 
would say to myself,‘Upon my word, | did very 
wisely in retaining all this.’ 1 would soon forget 
all they could say of me. I would mount my bay, 
and take my Greek greyhound with me; when 
I reached the park, all the pretty women 1 
knew would stretch their necks out of their car- 
riages to salute me, and-1 would be happy, be 
envied and honoured. And yet, spite of all 1 
have said, if I, Alfred Lascour, was insulted to- 
morrow, I would fight in a moment.” 

** How so, sir?” 

“Oh, because with me, Lascour, the case is 
very different! 1 must be a man of honour; I 
need it fer my support. I am the ostensible edi- 
tor of a newspaper; 1 must be brave. Only con- 
sider that 1 am a to be courageous for 
all my anonymous coadjutors ; 1 am the shield of 
their wit, or folly, as the case may be; courage, 
with me, means champagne, trifles, and a 
pheasant @ da royale, and I am very fond of 
pheasants and champagne, therefore I must 
needs be very courageous. But could I find 
money any where else than in my pen, I would 
be willing to be a coward, and to let the whole 
world know I was one; I would have the word 
coward engraved on my cards as my title, and I 
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would not be the less liked; and 1 would weay 
mustaches, and I would find people who wonii 
tell me it was a great pity 1 was not inthe army; 
and I would make a gallery of the minatures 
that the ladies would send me.” 

“No, sir,” answered Marie; “ no woman of 
honour would love such a man. A lover js a 
gee as well as a husband. What, suppose 

loved a man, took his arm, and went out with 
him, and he was to let the first puppy that chose 
insuit me, and I must reflect that the man who 
pretended to love me would yield me up to the 
first threat made him! _ If I fall in the water, he 
will let me drown; if [ am in a fire, he will let 
me burn up; if I fall in the hands of villains, he 
will let me be dishonoured. A coward, sir, isa 
man who knows neither love, pity, nor friend. 
ship; a coward can never be a husband, a son, 
or father, for he could not protect his wife, his 
mother, or his daughter. And can a woman 
love such a man ?—oh, never, never!” 

“It is singular,” said Madame de Nerville, 
“Savigny has gone, without saying a word tous.” 


CHAPTER TWO. 


The next day, Savigny was seated at home, in 
a sad and melancholy mood, when he heard a 
voice, which he recognised at once, ask the ser- 
vant if he was within; and in a few moments 
the door opened, and Lascour was announced. 
Lascour entered with an ease, which bordered 
on familiarity; and after Sayigny had, with 
ceremonious politeness, requested him to be 
seated, began as follows: 

** Sir I have had the honour of meeting you at 
Madame de Nerville’s, and I now come to do 
you a service.” 

“ What, pray?” 

“ Sir, you are a coward.” 

“ Sir, you shall make me atonement for this 
insult, and I will prove to you—”’ 

“Don’t get vexed, I entreat you; for you are 
not angry—only afraid, that’s all. But Idid not 
come to insult you; therefore, spare yourself 2 
display of courage, which does not deceive me. 
I resume then, and tell you, you are a coward. 

6“ Sir 9»? 

** Allow me to finish—”’ 

“ No, sir, nor will I suffer—”’ ; 

“What a man! when I tell you that I did not 
come—”’ 

‘“* Such an insult, in my own house!” 

“Listen to me,do. I am as great a poltroon 
as you—a greater one—a thousand times great 
er. Be cool, and let us talk over our business 

uietly, and like men of sense. I will not repeat 
that you are a coward; since that word wou 
your feelings, but will tell you that you are not 
a brave man. : 
given you to understand—and that is what brings 
me here. You don’t understand, I suppose: 

** Not in the least sir.” 5 

“T presume so; but have patience A onayret 
Do you recollect that, a few days since, 
were breakfasting at the Pavillion d rare gael 
hiro in the an e Bologne, and that 2 
with mustaches—” 

At these words, Savigny turned ale, and si 
in a hoarse voice, covering his face with 
hands, “Pray, pray,spare me!” 


Neither am I, as 1 have already | 
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A COWARD, 


“Be not alarmed, sir,” replied Lascour, with 
his usual sang-froid, “I will not recall to your 
mind the degrading insult you have received, for 
Ihave come as a friend: all that I want you to 
understand is, that 1 saw you insulted, and saw 
you pocket the insult. You cannot conceive the 
object of my visit yet, [ conclude ?” 

* No, sir.” ; : 

“T will proceed. You were speaking with 
Madame de Nerville about marrying her daugh- 
ter. The young lady is beautiful, has a dowry 
of halfa million, and every thing is nearly ar- 
ranged. But yesterday, after you went away, I 
told the family that you were the person insulted 
in the Pavillion d’Ermenonville; and the young 
lady declared openly, that she would never mar- 
ry a dishonoured man. ‘The opportunity is a 
fine one, the fortune large, and it would be hard 
tolose it; itis therefore absolutely necessary, 
for you to havea brilliant affair of honour, which 
may retrieve your reputation, but without ex- 
posing you to danger—you understand—with- 
out exposing you to any danger—and 1 now ar- 
rive at the object of my visit.” 

Here Lascour paused for a moment. Mon- 
sieur Savigny listened, immovable, with his eyes 
nailed on the ground, as though choaked with 
emotion, except that now and then a big tear 
rolled down hischeek. And Lascour, balancing 
himself carelessly on his chair, watched his un- 
fortunate patient with an ironical smile. He re- 
sumed : 

“[ too, need an act ef courage, which will 
make a noise, and for this reason :—I am an edi- 
tor,as you know. ‘To live by that business, we 
must be piquant: to be piquant, we must sink 
the truth, in a measure; we must use personali- 
ties and scandal; but I am afraid of those who 
will take offence at this. I want a brilliant duel 
asa shield, sheltered behind which, I can attack 
all my dimi-courageous acquaintance, who, if I 
had never fought, would come to demand satis- 

faction from me; and when they know I have 
been out once, will pretend not to have seen the 
offensive article. hen I saw you receive that 
insult at the Pavillon d’Ermenonville, it occur- 
red to me, at first to follow you every where, to 
seize the first opportunity to insult you publicly, 
and to build up a reputation for courage on your 
cowardice. But,1l know not why, I esteem you, 
spite of that insult. I watched your conduct in 
that unfortunate dispute, and you are a man of 
honour: you were angry at yourself; you did all 
that you could to fight, and it was your nature 
ouly that refused. iam sure that you have wept 
many a night when you thoughton that outrage! 
therefore, 1 at once gave up my plan of insult- 
ing you, and have discovered a means which re- 
counciles every thing, which retrieves your 
reputation, establishes mine, brings about your 


marriage,and assures my position in society ; it. 


18 this; 

Monsieur Savigny, who had not spoken for a 
Quarter of an hour, and sat like a criminal, be- 
‘ore the inquisition, rallied his trembling limbs, 
and by a painful effort raised his head abruptly, 
approached Lascour, and said— 

Me 1 understand and despise you ; leave the 

se!” 

Lascour smiled, and answered, in no way dis- 
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concerned, “If it was not for my interest, as well 
as for yours to remain,I would not stay a minute 
longer, but 1 have need of you, as well as you of 
_ and I will do you a service in spite of your- 
self.” 

** Sir, said Savigny, with dignity, yet embar- 
rassed, you have heard.” 

“ Listen to me,” answered Lascour, “I ask 
your pardon for mentioning Madame de Ner- 
ville’s fortunes to you just now, I know that you 
are above all interested views, but this is what 
binds you to me; youare in love, passionately in 
love with Mademoiselle de Nerville—have you 
courage enough to resign her voluntarily ?” 

“ Yes, it is better to resign her, than win her 
by a trick.” 

* But reflect that you not only lose her, but re- 
main dishonoured, in her eyes; that she will al- 
ways see the mark of insult on your cheek, and 
will never meet ey without saying to herself, 
‘there is a man who has received a blow !’” 

“Oh, ’tis the torture of hell!” said Savigny, 
and the sweat poured off his forehead. 

ra Say but a word, and that torture is at an 
end.” 

* But after all,” said the young man in des- 
pair, “what do you intend to do?” 

* Listen. Go to the opera this evening, place 
yourself in the front seat in the balcony, on the 
left; I will come a quarter of an hour after you; 
in the middle of the piece, I enter, you approach 
me, asking me by what right I presume to slan- 
der you; | answer you rudely, you call me an 
impertinent scoundrel; I grow angry, you lay 
hands on me, the spectators rise and surround 
us, and when a good many people are collected, 
I call you by name, that all may know it is you, 
and we makean appointinent for the next morn- 
ing.” ' 

Tiever, never!” said poor Savigny, panting 
for breath. 

vs You do not love Mademoiselle de Nerville, 
then?” 

** Not love her! heavens! not love her!” said 
he, striking his forehead. 

“Well, let me go on then. The next day, 
that is to-morrow, we yo on the ground.” 

**T tell you I will not go,” answered Savigny, 
with fury, “no, I will not go! Do you know that 
what you propose, would be the etermal torment 
of my life! hat! obtain the greatest blessing 
of the world; the esteem of my fellow-men, by 
fraud! Owe the respect I enjoy ye | to astrata- 
gem, my friends to a trick! to reflect, in the 
midst of love’s purest endearments, that Iam 
stealing them—to see myself looked up toas a 
man of honour, and to feel that Iam the most vile 
and degraded of created beings. No, sir, no! 
since 1 am a coward, I will pass for one, but I 
will not steal a character for courage; I will 
not go.” 

“Very well,” said Lascour, coolly, “very well | 
I'll go and tell Mademoiselle de Nerville.”’ 

* For mercy’s sake, do not name that name,” 
cried Savigny. “What shall I do—what ony 
—ah, you are my evil genius, Lascour. arie 
—dishonour—the world—my conscience—m 
head is wandering—oh heavens! If I have thi 
years more to live, take away five-and-twenty, 
and give me courage!” 
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‘“*T offer it to you without expense; why doyou 
not except it?” 

** Shall 1 have been the less insulted?” 

*T alone saw the insult offered you,I alone 
make it known; you attack me as having slan- 
dered you,and all is blotted out. Listen to me, 
and let me finish. We go onthe ground to-mor- 
row morning; we place ourselves at twenty 
paces—no, at fiftcen, it is more in form. ‘The 
pistols are loaded; we fire, at the same time, six 
yches too high, you understand me? six inches 
‘oo high. Alter the first fire, the seconds will 
deelare, that the laws of honour are satisfied. 
Hsut you, for L yield up all the glory to you—you 
declare that the atovement is not sufficient, 
cihe: wise it would look like a duel between two 
deputies. ‘They load—we fire, without touching 
either; they load a third time—we miss again; 
then the seconds interpose forcibly; you yield, 
at the same time declaring, that if you were in 
my place, you would not be satished. However, 
we are reconciled, we shake hands, I am a brave 
man, you are a hero, your reputation is re-es- 
tablished, you marry Mademoiselle de Nerville, 
and I announce it inmy paper. What do you 
say to my plan?” 

Savigny did not answer; his hand twisted con- 
vulsively in his hair, he seemed devoured by one 
of those internal conflicts, which exhaust ten 
years of our life in an hour; his knees shook, 
and his contracted lips showed his teeth firmly 
set. Ie remained in this situation before Las- 
cour, tive minutes, who alarmed himself at the 
sight of this silent, motionless agony, forgot his 
sctfishiiess, was silent, and almost turned pale. 
All at once Savigny removed his hand, rose, and 
said to Lascour, in a hoarse voice, ‘this even- 
ing, at the opera!” and fled into his chamber. 


CHAPTLR THREE. 


At eleven next morning, the following scene 
savas enacted in the Carrieres Montmartre, be- 
hind a wall; an open pistol-case lay on the 
ground, and two men, fifteen paces apart, had 
their weapons still in their hands. Then one of 
the seconds, stepping between them, said with 
a resolute air, “Gentlemen, six shots have been 
fired; it is enough for your honour, and too 
much, perhaps, for our conscience; the duel 
must cease, or I leave the ground.” M. Lascuur 
approached Savigny, and requested him to give 
him his hand. 

“| have no right to refuse you, sir,” said Sa- 
vigny, and gave it to him. 

"Now, entlemen,” said Lascour, addressing 
the seconds, “before we part, I will ask you to 
sign a declaration that M. Savigny and myself 
have acted like men of honour.” 

The seconds sat down on a grassy bank, and 
wrote hastily, in pencil: 

“4 meeting took place at Montmartre, this 
morning, between M. Savigny and M. Lascour, 
principal editor of the . Three shets were 
exchanged on each side, and we declare on our 





honour, that the two combatants proved them- 
selves men of courage. 
[Signed] 
“ Delaunay, Dercourt, Lenoir, Morval.” 


This document being finished, M. de Launay, 
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one of Lascour’s seconds, drew near Sayj 
and said— itil 

“ Sir, I earnestly desire that our acquaint. 
ance, began under such unpleasant circum. 
stances, will not end here; your honourable and 
spirited behaviour to-day, ensures you my 
friendship for ever. If you will vouchsafe me 
your’s in return, I shall be proud of it, as that of 
one of the most honourable men of my acquaint- 
ance.” 

Savigny, bowed. 

“ Allow me, gentlemen,” said Lascour, ap- 
proaching, and taking Savigny one side, “allow 
me to say a single word to one who was, a mo- 
ment since, my antagonist, and who I trust is 
now my friend. “Well! what is the matter with 

ou?—you scem quite anxious, and yet our plan 

as succeeded beyond my hopes. Do you know 
that I was afraid for a moment, at your first fire. 
If you had taken aim and shot me!” 

Savigny, made an indignant gesture. 

“It would have been an original idea, at all 
events, my dear fellow. Luckily, every thing 
went off as well as could be. Here is our se- 
cond’s declaration; | will take it to all the pa- 
pers; it will be printed this evening, known by 
all parties to-morrow, at the end of a week, we 
shall have two hundred friends more, and in a 
month’s time, we shall not be able to accept 
half the invitations, that will pour in upon us at 
the Rocher de Cancale. Meantime, let us go to 
breakfast. What say you, gentlemen’—sup- 
ene we adjourn to the Pavillon d’Ermenon—” 

ut seeing Savigny turn pale at the name, he ad- 
ded, hastily, “no, { am wrong, to Gillet’s.” 

“ Gentlemen, excuse me for not joining you,” 
said Savigny, “I feel somewhat unwell.” And 
~ got in his cabriolet alone, and drove off rap- 
idly. 

“What a strange fellow! how cool!” cried 
Delaunay, as he went away. ‘Do you know 
my dear Lascour, you have had a lucky escape, 
with such an antagonist.” 


CHAPTER FOUR. 


It is noon. A young girl in her morning- 
dress; her hair in disorder, and her‘eyes swollen 
with weeping, goes incessantly from the door to 
the window of the saloon; leans as far as she 
can out of the balcony; stretches her neck out 
of the window, watching the entrance of the 
street, with fixed gaze: removes the locks 
which shade her forehead, to sec the clearer, and 
then throws herself ona seat again, sobbing 
concealing her face in her bands. 

“He is dead! he is dead! I am sure he is 
dead!” 

“ My daughter ; my dear daughter, do not give 
yourself up to despair, in this way.” i 

“ And I, who suspected him of cowardice; |, 
who could think that he had tamely let himself 
be insulted, when at the same time——— 

“He will return, my daughter; he will re- 
turn.” ‘ 

“Oh,if he returns! I will him to forgive 
me; I will throw myself at his feet: he will for- 
give me; I will repeat so often and so tenderly 
that 1 love him, that he will forgive me. gh 
will not return! and heaven pene me, He 
having dared to suspect the noblest of men. #¢ 
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joining room. “Tis he!” cried the young girl, 
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THE BRIGHTEST FLOWER, 


isdead! I shall never see him again! Savigny, 
Savigny, oh, heavens!” — 
All at once,a slight noise was heard in the ad- 


and hurried to the door. Savigny entered in 
fact, very pale, and let himself di rop on the first 
seat he could find. “You are not wounded, are 
ou?” cried she: “no no, you are not—oh, what 
appiness! It is he, mother, looks, it is he; how 
I weep! but these are no painful tears; I would 
be glad to shed such always. Dear Savigny! 
how kind heaven has been to us. But pray, 
speak to me, say one word—one single word ; I 
want to hear your voice; say only Marie, and I 
will understand it. What, still silent? Oh, I 
know you have heard of what I said, and are 
displeased with me. Oh, forgive me, my friend; 
[have been sufficiently punished for it: I have 
suffered so much. If you were told that your 
Marie had disgraced herself, you would die with 
grief; would you not? Well, then, judge of my 
sufferings, when a man assured me he had seen 
Savigny put up with an insult; my brave, my 
i my noble-minded Savigny ; 1 ought not to 
ve believed him, and yet he swore to me, that 
he had seen it; and then it is your fault too, if I 
am too nice on the point of honour. Why did 
you reveal to me, all the treasures of your gen- 
erous and lofty spirit? A drop of water srains 
the snow. Ah, forgive me; forgiveme! What, 
you do not answer me; you turn your head 
aside—this is cruel in you—I entreat you,look on 
Marie, who is stretching out her hands to you; 
you will not refuse me, and then, you know I am 
of the noble family of Nerville; that family in 
which there never was a coward, and I thought 
I should have died, when 1 reflected that . 
whom | loved, had beeninsulted. But how could 
I believe it—it was a crime in me—an unpar- 
donable crime. Tell me how I must ask your 
pardon, and I willdoso. But look at me—look 
at your Marie, for if you do, you will not have 
the heart to be so angry. Oh, what happiness! 
your hand clasp in mine, your eyes melt with 
tenderness; 1 iy gee Savigny’s features, 
when he tells me, ‘I love you!’ Oh, mother, 
mother, let me kiss him’—and without waiting 
or her smiling mother’s consent, she threw her- 
self in her betrothed’s arms; kissed him tender- 
ly, and hid her face in his bosom. M. Savigny 
embraced her affectionately ; kissed her fair 
locks ; let a tear fall on her neck, and said “dear 
larie;” then he disengaged himself from her 
arms, and went away, saying, “I shall return.” 
An hour afterwards, Madame de Nerville re- 
ceived a letter from Savigny, stained with blood. 
e had just shot himself. Poor Marie. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


: Joseph, bring me my chocolate and the pa- 

nai _ M. ga po from his alcove. ‘Ah, 

is the paper. Let m é j 

Capitals pap e read my own glory. 

“ 

ri Cape a nynrenine took place, etc.” 

ry well, aha! Savigny’s name in! 

what can that be? and ld 
“*Vesterday, abo ; Savi 

‘day, about two o'clock, M. Savign 

blew out his brains at his own, residence. The 
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Savigny, was on the point of connecting himself 
with one of the first families of the metroplis.’ 
_Savigny! I must be dreaming—it is not pos- 
sible—Savigny—yes, it is he, sure enough; he 
was on the point of connecting himself—there 
can be no doubt of it. What ariddie! such cour- 
age! This is a very meagre article. Some- 
thing might have been made out of the close 
connection between his duel, and his suicide; 
something fine might have been said about the 
stern intrepidity of that man, who had risked his 
life, three times that morning already, and yct 
dared to put an end toit an hour afterwards, not 
fearing death after having stood so near it? and 
this strangely brave man, fought with me; and I 
with him! It does me credit; 1 will touch the 
article up. But what could have been the rea- 
son? I cannot imagine. He must have been 
beside himself. With sucha wild head, he might 
have revealed our secret, if he had not killed 
himself. Joseph, bring me my chocolate.” 


——— 
Written for the Caskat 
“To Elizabeth H***,—of Cincinnati. 
THE BRIGHTIST FLOWER. 
BY I. M’LLTON. 


There is a flower, a lovely flower, 
Of gayer, greener bloom, 
Than ever lent an eastern bower, 
Its hue and rich perfume; 
Potosi’s gems and glittering ore, 
Beam not the brightness ot this flower. 


Not all the sands the Caspean’s tide, 
Roils to the skill-wreathed coast; 

Nor all the gold on earth beside, 
Its brilliancy can boast; 

No flood of light nur starry tower, 

Can ray the giory ot this flower. 


The Eden-home where Adam fell, 
Was redolent and fair, 
No earthly flowers could those excel, 
That grew and flourished there; 
Yet Eden’s shade, and scented bower, 
Were gloom, compared to this sweet flower. 


Fast by the throne of God it grew, 
On Zion's holy towers; 
And bloomed in brightness ever new, 
Fairest among the flowers; 
Nor Seraph’s strength, nor Angel’s power, 
Could rear this rich, this splendid flower.. 


A bud from heaven’s eternal tree, 
Plucked by the hand of God, 
Transplanted was on Calvary, 
And struck its roots in blood; 
It grew, and flourished—spotless pure, 
A green imperishable flower. 


Behold the tree, whose boughis are spread 
O’er all the earth abroad, 
A shelter for the weary head— 
A bower built by God; 
THe is the root, firm and secure, 
Theat warms with life. the holy Gow 
That warms with life, the holy flower. 


Could Persia’s Bdelleum, purchase earth, 
And purchase all the skies, 

Compared with this, *twere nothing wort! 
This pearl of nameless prize, 

Religion prizcd of God and pure; 





motive of this horrid action, is unknown. M. 


Is this sacred sainted flower. 
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LION HUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY LEWIS LESLIE, ESQ. 45TH REGIMENT. 

Some years ago, it was my fortune to be at- 
tached to a party of the Cape Cavalry, encamped 
on the banks of Orange River in South Africa, 
for the protection of the boors on the extreme 
boundary, against a tribe of savages who were 
then supposed to threaten an invasion on the 
Colony. That portion of our African territory 
extending from the Fish River, formerly the 
north eastern limit to the banks of the Gariep 
or Orange River, had been but a few years in 
our possession, and then only a scanty popula- 
tion of Dutchmen was scattered over a space of 
some hundred miles. The occupation I believe, 
was not recognized at that time by Govern- 
ment. The character of the scenery was some- 
what peculiar; vast plains or flats extended in 
all directions, bare and sandy, rarely present- 
ing a green blade ot verdure tothe weary eye; 
these plains were enriched or intersected by 
ranges of low table mountains, whose sides and 
summits were equally divested of all vegetation ; 
and in passing over the country, as you crossed 
the lower ridge of some of these hills, a prospect 
of the same monotonous and barren extent was 
presented to the view. It was seldom we met 
with a human habitation, and nought enlivened 
the dreary scene, save the various species of 
antelope and quagga abounding in these plains, 
who, frightened at the appearance of man, ran 
wildly off in every direction. Ata distance they 
might have been sometimes taken for vast herds 
of sheep, and droves of cattle. Ifa boor’s dwel- 
ling happened to be in the neighbourhood, these 
dwellings were always erected on the banks of 
some rivulet or spring, where there might be a 
sufficient supply of water for their flocks, and to 
irrigate a few limited roods of land to grow veg- 
etables and tobacco for themselves. In the 
drier seasons, however, these almost pastoral 
farmers were obliged to forsake their more per- 
manent abodes, and something like the Israel- 
ites in the desert, betake themselves to tents,and 
with their flocks, wander over the sandy waste 
in search of pasturage for their sheep and cattle. 
While encamped in these open plains, their 
craals or folds were frequently disturbed by the 
midnight visit ofthe lion; and their only escape 
from his attacks was in the discovery of his re- 
treat and his destruction. His usual prey was 
the quagga or the antelope; but the fleetness of 
these animals or their instinctive precautions 
perhaps gave them more security than the feeble 
defence of a crowded craal. 

It was on these occasions that I witnessed the 
mode in which che boor discovered and rid him- 
self of his troublesome neighbour, as the officer 
commanding was applied to, and most willingly 
granted the assistance of a few men, whom we 
were delighted to accompany. It has been fre- 
quently asserted that the lion is not the magnani- 
mous and courageous animal that he was former- 
ly described to be, and | see that Dr. Philip, in 
his researches, has related facility with which 
the Bosjesmans, (Bushmen,) with their poisoned 
arrows, destroy the Monarch of these Wilds. 
From a tolerable 'ong acquaintance and ex- 
perience on the African Frontier, I am inclined 
positively to deny both of these opinions. I have 





LION HUNNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


seen the Lion on several occasions hunted andj 
slain, and heard the relations of many (on which 
I could place more credit, than on those of the 
credulous boor,) which bear ample testimony of 
his courage and noble bearing when at bay.— 
The bushmen I have frequently seen practice 
with their bows, but I have very little faith in the 
correctness of their aim or the strength of their 
poison. The most authentic relations | could 
obtain of their shooting even the smallest species 
of the antelope, prove that the poison is not at all 
immediate in its effect; the wounded animal, 
with the barbed and poisoned arrow in his side, 
will bound along the plain, where he is traced 
by the Bushman’s eagle eye until he staggers 
and falls when the poison has been absorbed. If 
such is the case with a weak and timid animal, 
what would it be with the powerful, bold, and 
fiery lion? destruction of the daring bushmen 
who would attempt to meet him. [ am well 
aware that they assert their being able to kill 
the lion, but am confident it is for the purpose of 
imposing on the credulous boor to magnify the 
power of their favourite weapon. In nine months 
that we were encamped within a mile of a nu- 
merous craal of bushmen, they appeared to live 
almost wholly on roots, locusts and ants, and 
what they obtained from the neighbouring farm- 
ers, or from our station. 

_ Those who have denied the noble daring of the 
lion, have never seen him in his native desert.— 
I have heard an individual who was engaged in 
the hunt, of which Mr. Pringle gives so vivid a 
description, bear ample testimony of his high 
and fearless bearing in many a furious encoun- 
ter. My own experience is in every instance in 
his favour. He has nothing of the cunring, 
cowardice or treachery ascribed to the tiger— 
In his conduct there appeared no pusillanimity. 
Before man he retreats with coolness and delib- 
eration. He avoids because he hates, not be- 
cause he fears him; once confront him, convince 
him that heis the object of your pursuit, and he 
retreats no longer. hatever may be the num- 
ber of his enemies, he will no longer shun you. 
He seats himself on some ridge, which he will 


never leave, and from thence growls inimitable | 


defiance till loss of blood or some well-aimed 
bullet lays him prostrate on the earth. Often 
haveI seen him roll, when wounded, from the 
ridge where he was seated, but on his recovery. 
his sole object appeared to be to regainit, as if It 
alone was the object of the contest, and he would 
only yield it with his life. 

The method by which the boors pursue the 
lion, will be shown by describing the last hunt at 
which | was present. In every instance it wa 
the same; and in three successful, without in)ur} 
to any individual of the parties. The north-east 
bank of Orange River, opposite our encamp- 
ment, was totally uninhabited save by a Ie 
wandering Bushmen. od 

Vast numbers of antelopes and quaggas ere 
upon the plains; and in the rugged and bare a . 
which intersect them, the lion dwelt during be 
day, and at night descended after considerable 
intervals in search of food. 1 have seldom " 
him in the plain during the day, save wae 
the extreme heat of the summer, he “4 f 
found on the wooded banks of the river; but° 
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LION HUNTING 


ten during the night, when he bivouacked in the 
upon plain, and the terror of the cattle and hor- 
ses bore evidence of his approach; at dawn he 
would be seen winding slowly his way to the 
loftier summit of some neighbouring mountain. 
One might hear the thunder of his voice at miles 
distance, while every animal shook with fear.— 
A lion of huge dimensions passed the river, which 
at that season was low, and carried off a horse, 
the property of a neighboring boor. For some 
nights previous he had been heard in a hiilclose 
tothe bank of a river, to which it was supposed 
hehad again retreated on destroying his prey. 
The boors say that the flesh of the horse is highly 

rized by the palate of the lion, but perhaps it is 
fooled this animal is thei: own most valuable 
property. It was proposed to cross the river 
the following morning, and trace him to his 
den. With the few boors we could collect, anda 
party of our men, we mounted immediately 
after sunrise, and with a large number of dogs, 
proceeded to the mountain, every crevice and 
ravine of which we examined without finding 
him. Gorged with his late meal, he had, perhaps, 
we thought, rernained in the thick cover on the 
steep bank of the river, to which we then re- 
turned, and in passing over a ljarge plain, a spot 
of ground was pointed out to us by an eye wit- 

ness, where he had been to seize and devour a 
quagga some days before. The hard and arid 
soil was actually hollowed by the violonce of the 
mortal struggle. The dogs had scarcely entered 
the thick bushy banks of the river, ere they gave 
tongue, and ats appeared to advance in the 
pursuit as if the lion was slowly retreating. At 
times it would seem that he turned and rushed 
upon the dogs. We however, could not dare to 
enter farther than the skirts of the jungle with a 
inger on the trigger and the carbine half at the 
present. One single clutch of his tremendous 
paw ucquestionably would have been fatal. 

Fora considerable time the dogs remained 
silent, and we fancied we had irrecoverably lost 
him. With more and more confidence we ex- 
amined the thicket, but without success, and 
were about giving up the pursuit in despair, 
when a Hottentot and boor observed his footsteps 
in the sand. 

Theword was again tohorse. The lion’s course 
appeared to be towards the mountain, which he 
hadleft, R , witha party of boors and 
soldiers, calloped straight up the nearest decli- 
vity, while [, with a smaller number, rode round 
4projecting edge of the hill, into a deep ravine, 
lo which he might have retreated. With my 
party 1 had been too late; he had been just 
brought to bay,as he was commencing his de- 
scent on the opposite declivity of the hill, but 
'——, delayed the attack until we should ar- 
tive (0 witness the encounter; meanwhile the 
ogs amused him. ‘The ascent by which we 
‘ould reach the summit was steep and rugged, 

ulour horses were accustomed to such, and 
with whip and spur we urged them on. Who- 
ever has seen the African lion at bay, would as- 
Suredly say the sportsman could never behold a 
Nore stirring scene in thechase. There heé*was 
gesay on his hind-quarters, hiseyes glaring on 
ti of curs yelping around him; his dark 

3g) mane he shook around bis gigantic 
3L’ 
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shoulders, or with his paw tossed in the air the 
nearest dog,more apparently in sport than an- 
ger. We arranged preliminaries. The horses 
were tied together, in a line, taking care to turn 
their heads from the direction where the lion 
was at bay, and likewise that they were to the 
windward of him, lest his very scent should scare 
them to flight. The retreat behind this living 
wall is the boor’s last resource if he should ad- 
yance upon them, that his indiscriminate fury 
may fall upon the horses. Some of the boors are 
excellent marksmen, and the Hottentot soldiers 
are far from being despicable; yet mary a bul- 
let was sentere he was slain. Fired by the 
wounds he received, his claw was no longer 
harmless, one dog he almost tore to pieces, and. 
two more were destroyed ere he fell. At each. 
shot he rushed forward as if with the intent of 
singling out the man who fired, but his rage 
was always vented on the dogs, and he again re- 
tired to the station he had left. The o— ap- 
peared to be bathed with his blood. Every suc- 
ceeding attempt to rush forward, displayed less 
vigour and fury, and at last, totally exhausted, 
he fell; but still the approach was dangercus.— 
In the last struggle of his expiring agony, he 
might have inflicted a mortal wound ; cauticus- 
ly apprvaching, he was shot through the heart ; 
twelve wounds were counted on his head, body, 
and limbs. He was of the largest size, and al- 
lied in appearance to the species which the 
boors call the black lion. Weclaimed the skin 
and skull; the bushinen the carcase, which to 
them is a delicious morse!; and the boors were 
satished with knowing that he would commit no 
farther depredations on them. 

On another occasion we roused two on the 
summit of alow stony bill. ‘They were deliber- 
ately descending one side as we reached tlie top, 
and amid a shower of bullets, they quietly cros- 
sed a plain to ascend another. We followed, 
and they separated; we brought them to bay in 
succession and slew both. It appears to me 
from what l have seen and heard, that a lion, 
once wounded, wil! turn upon his pursuers, but i 
am of opinion that he seldom attacks man, gener- 
ally shuns his vicinity, and that he has pone of 
the reported partiality for human flesh. In the 
district | described, and of which a description 
was necessary to show that we encountered him 
upon fair and open ground, the various kinds of 
lion were originally very numoreus. The boors 
enumerated three, the yellow, grey, and black. 
Their numbers were much diminished, princi- 

ally, perhaps, from their retreating beyond 
Jrange River, to an unoccupied country, al- 
though many also were detuiead by the boors. 
It has been said that the lion dwells in the plains. 
The African hunter almost always seek tee in 
the mountains, occasionally one or two will not 
shun the encounter, if armed with their long 
and sure rifles, which on almost all occasions 
they carry. 

One instance, and |: havedone. A party of of- 
ficers a few years previous, along with some 
boors, discovered a lion, lioness, and two whelps, 
within a short distance of Hernianus Craal on 
the frontiers. The len dashed forward to pro- 
tect his mate and young ones, and attempted to 
defend theas by stielding them with his body, 
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until the officers, moved by his magnanimity of 
conduct, entreated that he might not be destroy- 
ed, but the Dutchmen were inexorable, and 
they killed him, the cubs fled and the lioness fol- 
fowed, but all were found dead of their wounds 
the succeeding day. 

The above anecdote was related to me by an 
officer who was an eye witness. 

Moelinine Tennesserin, 26th Dec. 1832. 
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Written for the Casket. 
PETITION OF THE NERVES. 
BY L. W. TRASK. 


To the human mind :-~The undersigned, mem- 
ber of the human system, and as such entitled to 
certain rights and privileges, beg leave to repre- 
sent,—that they have ever entertained nothing 
but sentimects of the highest respect towards 
your highness. With pride and supreme delec- 
tation we have seen ignorance humbled in the 
dust—we have seen science rearing her ban- 
ner towards the heavens, bearing this lofty in- 
scription, “ Universal mental emancipation.” 
We have seen this, and are proud to acknow!l- 
edge, that this triumph has been achieved by 
the great and untiring exertions of the human 
mind. It would be an unworthy affectation to 
conceal, that your Highness is highly esteemed 
by us for your brilliant powers and services, and 
not only by us, but by an admiring world. Per- 
mit us then as your affectionate subjects, to ap- 
proach your Hlighness, to come even to the 
throne of reason, for an effectual and timely re- 
dress of the wrongs with which we are afflicted. 
It is our station in the economy of nature, to be 
a medium of communication between the mind 
or [brain,] and the different organs of the system 
—and bya peculiar action, (which we are not at 
liberty to reveal,) to transmit from the different 
organs to the brain, the effects of causes on the 
several senses, or to carry from the brain to the 
different organs its wishes or suggestions. This 
being our office, it will easily be seen that the 
deep performance of our functions, is of great 
benefit and necessity to the system. We donot 
mention this to show our own importance—but 
for a very different purpose—to show the loss 
which the mind sustains in our impairment. It 
is a principle of our constitution, that violent 
stimulus abstracts our delicate sensibilities, by 
.first raising our actions to an uncommon degree 
of power, and thus leaving us in consequent de- 
bility; disturbing the regularity of our actions— 
impairing the acute sensibility of our formation, 
and destroying the tender connexion of our mind 
with matter. Ardent spirits, is the violent stimu- 
lus of which we complain ; this, the grievance for 
which we earnestiy implore redress. Free,oh 
free us from the tyranny of Ardent spirits !— 
more poisonous than the Bohon Upas—-more 
paralyzing than the Simom’s blast—it sweeps 
over our department—blasting our acute and 
delicate sensibilities. By its accursed influence, 
rosy health is turned into disease—sensation into 
numbness—and genius into faturity. It changes 
love into hatred—virtue into vice—riches into 
poverty—honesty into knavery—truth into lies, 
and religion intu infidelity! Great arbiter, the 
Human Mind,deliver us from worse than Egyp- 
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tian bondage, sever the mancles that bind— 
break the chain of habit that surrounds us. Oh! 
as you regard virtue—as you detest vice—as 5, 
revere mental greatness—as you fear fallins 
from your present elevation,—tree us from the 
curse which is laying waste the moral heritage. 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray for your wellfare. THE NERVES. 
ne 
A SABBATH SCENE. 
RY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Glad to man’s heart contes Scotlaud’s Sabbath mor, 
When every sound save Nature’s voice is still— 
Mute shepherd’s sung pipe---mute the harvest horn... 
An holier tongue seems given to stream aud mil. 
Old men climb silent up the cottage hill, 
‘There ruminate, and look sublime abroad... 
Shake — their feet, as thought on thought comes 
still, 
The dust of life’s long, dark, and dreary road, 
And trom this gross earth rise, and give themselves 
to God. 
The warning bell hath o’er the parish rung, 
Grove, glade, and glen, sound with the soleinn 
strain: 
Wide at the summons every door is flung, 
And forth devout walks many a hoary swain, 
Their meek wives with them; while, a gayer trai, 
Their daughters come and yladden ail the road, 
Of laughing eyes, ripe lips, long ringlets vain; 
Young men, hike lambs, upon Spring’s sunny sod, 
Come, hyht of foot and heart, to seck the house oi 
God. 
J loved much in my youth down dale and glen, 
Upon the morn of the Lord’s Day, to look; 
For all the land pour’d torth its stately meu, 
Its matrons, with staid steps and holy book. 
Where’er a cottage smok’d, or flowed a brook, 
Or rose a hall, or tower’d a castle gray, 
Youth lett its joys, old age its care forsook, 
Meek beauty grew, and look'd sadately gay, 
Nor at her shadow glanced as she went on her way. 


Lo! see yon youth—clad as the season’s clad 

In homely green—he loves with aged men 

'T'o come conversing-—hears sedately sad 

'l'ales trom their lips, which ’scaped historic pen, 

And linger still in dale and pastoral glen. 

O much they talk, upon their kirkward way, 

Of holy martyrs, who, by flood and ten, 

Fell neath the persecutor’s sword a prey--- ; 

‘They point towards their giaves, and seem in thouga! 
to prey. 


And see yon maiden, beauteous as a beam, 
Stray’d from the sun upon creation’s morn; 
Pure as the dayliyvht in yon crystal stream 

ty which she walks---pure as the bladed corn 
Begemm’d with dews, and ripening to be shorn— 
Her looks the greensward lighten all, ber feet 
Seem winged things, and from the ground upborne~ 
Birds sings wew sungs such loveliness to greet — 
She’s lovely, and in fove—which makes her dou) 

sweel, 


I saw her in the church. Men’s eyes forsook 

‘The sacred page to gaze upon her there; | 

Young hearts with awe were fur the first tne 
struck, 

And even the preacher in his parting prayer 

Shu his grave eyes, and warn’d them to beware 

Of beauty. ’Midst them like a star she shone, 

Or a pure lily born in dewy air; , 

Or rose the moment of its opening---None 

Could look on her, but wish’d to look on her a.oue 
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REVERSES~——THEBES. 


Written forthe Casket. 
Reverses—A Fragment. 
BY LYMAN WALBRIDGE TRASK. 


Long ere the delightful shores of the Ameri- 
can continent burst like a vision of unspeak- 
able brightness upon the view of Europeans,em- 
pire had gained an elevation which enabled her 
to see nearly the ultimation of earthly glory. 
But it was emphatically an empire of ignorance. 
The history of those times comprises more of the 
daring acts of chivalry—the cruelties and ex- 
tortions of barbarous tribes, than surprising dis- 
coveries in the sciences or the arts. The art of 
navigation in particular, was solittle understood, 
that, although London was founded 40 years be- 
fore Christ,and some improvements made in 
sciences and arts, a vast continent extending 
almost from pole to pole, and embracing every 
variety of climate, remained undiscovered until 
1492 of the Christian era. Butas a consequence 
of a more enlightened form of society, and a 
better appreciation of the benefits which science 
can confer,some progress therein was made but 
it was trifling for several centuries. Greece 
was no longer aland ofsong and eloquence.— 
Rome in the tide of her successes, subjugated 
Greece, and became in her turn the nursery of 
ancient learning; and genius there raised on 
drooping science the light of his inspiring coun- 
tenance. But Rome fellas Greece did, before 
her; and genius and science perished together 
beneath the ruins of empire. Then succeeded, 
as | said before, the dark age of papal suprema- 
cy, in which, though empire prospered, but little 
improvement was made in science. The papal 
supremacy faded also, and on the ruins of those 
dark ages has arisen the modern temple of sci- 
ence, the most lovely the world ever saw. Oh! 
may it be forever indestructible! In this reno- 
vation of scientific light, Europe and especially 
England, took a distinguished part. I rejoice 
that she did—I am glad that she produced men, 
whose genius and acquirements were univer- 
sally admired, and who gave to science an im- 
portance and brilliancy, which will not soon be 
effaced. But her savage policy severed from 
her dominions a territory which will be her rival 
a country rich in genius, and almost all the re- 
sources which nature can supply,and on which 
is based a republic of the most flourishing cha- 
racter. Increasing in almost unparalleled rapi- 
dity, and with a speedy developement of her re- 
sources, our republic promises the full extent 
ol fair anticipation, England, no coubt, has 
reached the height of her glory; her decline 
may be slow, but it will be certain. And while 
the contemplation of the future inspires us with 
pleasing emotions, we may possibly forget some 
of the injuries that Europe and England has 
inflicted on us; for the sake of the support 
they have given to science. Sure of great 
Political distinction--Sure of immense wealth 
and magnificence, it must afford pleasure to 
every mind, to view the exertions of our country- 
nen, the genius of our literary institutions, and 
the freedom of our laws. But let us remem- 
»er that knowledge is the foundation and sure 
“'pport of a free government like ours, with- 
out which it cannot exist, and must fall into 
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dissolution. Americans! let knowledge and 
science receive your fostering encouragement 
—let them be ever near your hearts—for they 
alone can preserve that Lirserty purchased 
with blood! Without Knowledge, we should 
soon decline! 
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All travellers agree that it is impossible to 
describe the effect produced by the colossal re- 
mains of this ancient capital. No knowledge 
of antiquity, no long cherished associations, no 
searching after something to admire, is neces- 
sary here. The wonders of Thebes rise before 
the astonished spectator like the creations of 
some superior power. “It appeared to me,’ 
says Belzoni, “like entering a city of giants, 
who, after a long conflict, were all destroyed, 
leaving the ruins of their various temples as the 
only proofs of their former existence.”’ Denon’s 
ada, glen of the first view of Thebes by the 
French army, which he accompanied in the ex- 
pedition into Upper Egypt, is singularly charac- 
teristic. “On turning the point of a chain of 
mountains which forms a kind of promontory, 
we saw all at once ancient Thebes in its full ex- 
tent—that Thebes whose magnitude has been 
pictured to us by a single word in Homer, Auz- 
dred-gated, a poetical and unmeaning expres- 
sion which has been so confidently repeated ever 
since. This city, described in a few pages dic- 
tated to Herodotus* by Egyptian priests, which 





* Herodotus has given no description of Thebes. 
Denou several times quotes Herodotus for what is not 
in that author. 
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succeeding authors have copied--renowned for 
numerous kings, who, through their wisdom, 
have been elevated to the rank of gods; for laws 
which have been revered without being known ; 
for sciences which have been confided to proud 
and mysterious inscriptions, wise and earliest 
monuments of the arts which time has respect- 
ed; this sanctuary, abandoned, isolated through 
barbarism, and surrendered to the desert from 
which it was won; this city, shrouded in the veil 
of mystery by which even colossi are magnified ; 
this remote city, which imagination has only 
caught a glimpse of through the darkness of 
time—was still so gigantic an apparition, that, 
at the sight of its scattered ruins, the army halt- 
ed of its own accord, and the soldiers, with one 
spontaneous movement, clapped their hands.” 
Thebes lay on each side of the Nile, and ex- 
tended also on both sides as far as the mountains. 
The tombs which are on the western side reach 
even into the limits of the desert. Four princi- 
] villages stand on the site of this ancient city, 
Pau and Carnak on the eastern, Gournou 
and Medinet-Abou on the western side. The 
temple of Luxor is very near the river,and there 
is here a good ancient jettée, well built of bricks. 
The entrance to this temple is through a magni- 


ficent gateway, facing the north, 200 feet in' 


front, and 57 feet high above the present level 
of the soil. Before the gateway stand the two 
most perfect obelisks that exist, formed, as 
usual, of the red granite of Syene, and each 
about 80 feet high, and from 8 to 10 feet wide at 
the base. Between these obelisks and the gate- 
way are two colossal statues, also of red gra- 
nite; from the difference of the dresses it is 
judged that one was a male, the other a female, 
figure ;—they are nearly of equal sizes. Though 
buried in the ground to the chest, they measure 
21 and 22 foot ann thence to the top of the mitre. 

It is this gateway that is filled with those re- 
markable sculptures, which represent the tri- 
umph of some ancient monarch of Egypt overan 
Asiatic enemy, and which we find repeated, both 
on other monuments of Thebes, and partly also 
on some of the monuments of Nubia, as, for ex- 
ample,atIpsambul. This event appears tohave 
formed an epoch in E rn history, and to 
have furnished seuaviate oth for the historian 
and the sculptor, like the war of Troy to the 
Grecian poet. The whole length of this temple 
is about 800 feet. 

The remains of Carnak, about one mile and a 
quarter lower down the river, are still more 
wonderful than Luxor. An irregular avenue 
of sphinxes, considerably more than a mile in 
length (about 6560 feet) connected the northern 
entrance of the temple of Luxor with it; but this 
was only one of several proud peer to 
perhaps the largest assemblage of buildings that 
ever was erected. ‘The irregularities in the 
structure and approaches of this building show 
that the various parts of it were raised at differ- 
ent periods. Seme parts, both of this temple 
and of the larger building at Carnak (sometimes 
aalled a palace), have been constructed out of 
the materials of earlier buildings, as wesee from 
blockgof stone being occasionally placed with 
inverted hieroglyphics. It is impussible, with- 
out good drawings and very long descriptions, 


THE SKY-LARK. 


to give any thing like an adequate idea of the 
enormous remains of Carnak, among which we 
find a hall whose roof of flat stones is sustained 
by more than 130 pillars, some 26 feet, and others 
as much as 34 feet, in circumference. 

The remains on the western side of the river 
are, perhaps, more interesting than those on the 
east. 

That nearly all the monuments of Thebes be- 
long to a period anterior to the Persian conquest, 
B. C. 525, and that, among them we must look 
for the oldest and most genuine specimens o{ 
Egyptian art, is clear, both from the character 
of its monuments themselves and from historical 
records ; nor is this conviction weakened by 
finding the name of Alexander twice on part of 
the buildings at Carnak, which will prove no 
more than that a chamber might have been ad- 
ded to the temple and inscribed with his name ; 
or that it was not unusual for the priests to flatter 
conquerors or conquerors’ deputies, by carving 
on stone the name of their new master. 

——_-———— 
THE SWY=LARK. 
Whither away, companion of the sun, 

So high this laughing morn? are those soft cloud: 
Of floatung silver, which appear to shun 

Day’s gulden eye, thy home? or why ’mid shrouds 
| Of loosen’d light, dust thou pour forth chy song? 
Descend, suu-loving bird? nor try thy strength thus 

long. 





! 


Ambitious songster! soaring merrily, 

Thy wings keep tume to thy rich inusic’s flow, 
Rolling along the clouds celestinlly, 

And echoing o’er the hill’s oak-waving brow; 
Across the flood, whose tace reflects the sky, 
And thee, a warbiitig speck deep-mirroi’d from on b'yh. 


And thou has’t vanished singing from my sight~ 
So must this earth be lost to eyes ut thine; 
Around thee is illunitable light-- 
‘Fhou lookest down, and all appears to shine 
Bright as above; thine isa glorious way, 
Pavilion’d all around with golden-spreading day! 


The broad unbounded sky is all thine own, 
‘The silver-sheeted heavens thy free domain ; 
No land-mark there--no hand to bring thee dow», 
Sole mnmenarch of the blue etherial plain; 
To thee is airy space far-stretching given, 
Broad and unmeasured as the boundless vault 0! 
heav’n! 


And thou art gone, perchance to catch the sound 

Of angel voices beard far up the sky; 

And wilt return harmonious to the ground, _ 

Then with new music, taught by those on high, 
Ascend agata, and carol o’er the bowers 
Of woodbines waving sweet, and wild bee-bencee 

flowers. 


Lov’st thou to sing alone, above the dews? 
Leaving the nightingale tu cheer the night, 


When rides the moon, chasing the shaduwy hues 
From list’ning vales, far stretched in sileut aight; 
She veils her head, while thou art with the sun, 
Looking beneath on fills, and’ woods, where ace? 
streams run. 


Lute of the sky, farewel!! ’tll T again 
Climb these cloud-gazing kills, thou must not cote 
To where | dwell, nor pour thy heay’n-caught strai 
Above the eurling of my smoky honie ; 
Others may hear thice, see thee, yet not steah 
That joy from thy glad song, which it is mune to lec: 
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JACOB FAITHFUL. 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 


The New York Albion furnishes extracts from the 
adventures of Jacob Faithful, by the author of Peter 
Simple. ‘They notice Jacob’s first love incidents, and 

ssess extraordinary interest. We copy that part re- 
ating to Stapleton’s daughter, who seems to have 
made a deep impression on Faithful’s susceptible heart. 
Stapleton was a fisherman, reported to be deat, to 
whom the hero ot the tale was apprenticed. 


Stapleton had lost his wile, but he had a daughter, 
fifteen years old, who kept his lodgings, and did for 
him, as he termed it. He lived in part of some build- 
ings leased by a boat-builder, his windows looking out 
onthe river; and on the first floor a bay window 
thrown out, so that at high water the river ran under 
i. As for the rooms, consisting of five, I can only 
say, that they could not be spoken of as large and 
small, but as small and smaller. The sitting-room was 
eight feet square, the two bed rooms at the back, for 
himself and his daughter, just held a small bed each, 
and the kitchen, and my room below, were to match ; 
neither were the tenements in the very best repair, the 
parlour especiaily, hanging over the river, being lop- 
sided, and giviust you the uncomfortable idea that it 
would every muiute fall into the stream below. Still 
the builder deciared that it would last many years 
without sinking further, and that was sufficient. At 
all events, they were very respectable accommodations 
fora waterman, and Stapleton paid £10 per annum. 
Stapleton’s daughter was certainly a very well favour- 
ed girl. She had rather a large mouth, but her teeth 
were very fine, and beautifully white. Her hair was 
aubum—her complexion very fair; her eyes were 
large, and of a deep blue, and from her figure, which 
was very good, Ll should have supposed her to have 
been eighteen, although she was not past fifteen, as I 
found out afterwards. There was a frankness and 
honesty of countenance about her, and an intellectual 
smile which was very agreeable. 

“Well, Mary, how do you get on?” said Stapleton, 
as we ascended to the sitting-room. “Here’s young 
Faithful come to take up with us.” 

“Well, father, his bed’s all ready; and 1 have taken 
so much dirt from the room, that I expect we shall be 
indicted for filling up the river. I wonder what nasty 
mone lived in this house before us.” 

iAety hice rooms, nevertheless ; an’t they boy?” 

O yes, very nice for idle people; you may amuse 
yourself looking out on the river, or watching what 
Hloats by, or fishing with a pin at high water,” replied 
Mary, looking at me. 

_ “Tlike the river,” replied I, gravely; “I was born on 
it, and hope to get my bread on it.” 

, And 1 like this sitting-room,” rejoined Stapleton; 
how mighty comfortable it will be to sit at the open 
window, and smoke in the summer time, with one’s 
jacket off!” 

“At allevents, you'll have no excuse for dirtying the 
room, father ; me as for the lad, I suppose his smoking 
“ays have not come yet.” 

_ “No,” replied I, “but my days for taking off my 
jacket are, [ suspect.” 

O yes,” replied she, “never fear that: father will 
€t you do all the work you please, and look on—won’t 
you, father?” i 
Don’t let your tongue run quite so fast, Mary? 
You re not over fond of work yourself.” 
the there’s only one thing I dislike more,” replied 
: ayn that’s holding my tongue.” 
mene I I shall leave you and Jacob to make it out 
Peete fam going back to the Feathers.” And old 
anh ton walked down stairs, and went back to the 

i Pahl as he went out, that he should be back to 


Mary continued heremployment, of wiping the fur. 
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niture of the room wita a duster for several minutes, 
during which I did not speak, but watched the float- 
ing ice on the river. “Well,” said Mary, “do you al- 
ways talk as youdo now? if 80, you'll be a very nice 
companion. Mr. Turnbull, who came to my father, 
told me that you was a sharp fellow, could read, write 
and do every thing, and that I should like you _ very 
much; but if po mean to keep it all to yourself, you 
might as well not have had it. 

I am ready to talk when I have any thing to talk 
about,” replied I. 
_ “Dhat’s notenough. I’m ready to talk about noth- 
ing, and you must do the same.” 

‘Very well,” replied I. “How old are you?” 

“How oldam I! Othea you consider me nothing. 
I’lltry hard but you shall alter your opinion, my fine 
fellow. However, to answer your question, I believe 
I’m about fifteen.” 

“Not more! well, there’s an old proverb, which I 
will not repeat.” 

“I know it, so you may save yourself the trouble, 
you saucy boy; but now, for your age?” 

“Mine! let me see; well, I believe that I am nearly 
seventeen.” 

“Are you really so old! well, now, I should have 
thought you no more than fourteen.” 

This answer at first surprised me, as I was very 
stout and tall of my age; but a moment’s reflection 
told me, that it was given to annoy me. A lad is as 
much vexed at being supposed younger than he really 
is, as a manof a certain age is annoyed at being taken 
for so older. “Pooh! replied 1; “that shows how little 
you know about men.” 

“T wasn’t talking about men, that I know of; but 
still, ldo know something about them. I’ve had two 
sweethearts already.” 

“Indeed! and what have you done with them?” 

“Done with them! I jilted the first for the second, 
because the second was better looking; and when Mr. 
Turnbull told me so much about you, I jilted the se- 
cond to make room for you; but now, I mean to try if 
I can’t get him back again.” 

“With all my heart,” replied I laughing. “I shali 
prove but a sorry sweet-heart, for I never made love 
in my life.” 

7 ave you ever had any body to make love to?” 


0. 

“That’s the reason, Mr. Jacob, depend upon it, All 
you have todo, is to swear that I’m the prettiest girl 
in the world, that you like me better than any body else 
in the world; do any thingin the world that I wish 
you to do—spend all the money you have in the world 
in buying me ribbons and fairings, and then——” 

“And then what?” 

“Why, then I shall hear all you have to say, take 
all you have to give, and laugh at you in the bargain.” 

“But 1 shouldn't stand that long.” 

“O yes you would. I’d put you out of humour, and 
coax you in again; the fact is, Jacob Faithful, 1 made 
up my mind betore I saw you, that you should be my 
sweetheart, and when I will havea thing I will, so 

ou may as well submit to it at once; if you don’t, as I 

eep the key of the cupboard, I'll ha!f starve you; that’s 
the way to tame any brute, they say. And I tell you 
why, Jacob, I mean that you shall be my sweetheart, 
it’s because Mr. Turnbull told me that yon knew La. 
tin; now tell me, what is Latin?” 

“Latin is a language which people spoke in former 
times, but now they do not.” 

“Well, then, youshall make leve to me in Latin, 
that’s agreed.” ' 

“And how do you mean to answer me?” 

“(), in plain English, to be sure.” 

“But how are you to understand me?” replied I, 
much amused with the conversation. 

“QO, if you make love properly, I shall soon under. 
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stand | you; I shall read the English of it in your 


Ba! well, I’ve no objection; whem am 1 to be- 
in?” 

“Why directly, you stupid fellow, ,o be sure. What 
@ question.” : 

went close up to Mary, and repeating a few words 
of Latin—“Now,” says I, “look in my eyes, and see if 
you can translate them.” 

“Something impudent, I’m sure,” replied she, fixing 
her blue eyes on mine. 

“Not at all,” replied I; “1 only asked for this,” and 
I snatched a kiss, in return for which I received a box 
on the ear, which made it tingle for five minutes.— 
“Nay,” replied I, “that’s not fair; I did as you desired— 
I made love in Latin.” 

“And I answered you, as { said I would, in plain 
English,” replied Mary, reddening up to the forehead, 
but directly after bursting out into a lond laugh— 
“Now, Mr. Jacob, I plainly see that you know noth. 
ing about making love. Why, bless me, a year’s 
dangling, and a year’s pocket-money, should not have 
given you what you have had the impudence to take in 
sOmany minutes. But it was my own fault, that’s 
certain, and I have noone to thank but myself. 
hope I did’nt hurt youn—I’m very sorry if 1 did; but 
no more making love in Latin, I’ve had quite enough 
of that.” 

“Well, then suppose we make friends,” replied I 
holding out my hand. 

“That’s what I really wished to do; although I’ve 
been talking so much nonsense,” replied Mary. “1 
know we shall like one another, and be very good 
friends. You can’t help feeling kind towardsa girl 
you've kissed; and I shall try by kindness to make up 
to you for the box on the ear; so now sit down, and 
let’s have a long talk. Mr. Turnbull told us that he 
wished you to serve out your apprenticeship on the 
river, with my father, so that if you agree, we shall be 
along while together. 1 take Mr. ‘Turnbull’s word 
not that I can find it out yet, that you are a very good 
tempered, good-looking, clever, modest lad; and as 4 
apprentice who remains with my father must live wit 
us, of course I had rather it should be one of that sort, 
than some ugly awkward brute who——” 

“Is not fit to make love to you,” replied I. 

“Who is not fit company for me,” replied Mary.“‘I 
want no more love from you at present. The fact is, 
that father spends all the time he can spare from the 
wherry, at the alehouse, smoking, and it’s very dull for 
me, and having nothing to do, I look out of the win- 
dow, and make faces at the young men as they pass by, 
just to amuse myself. Now there wasno great harm 
in that a year or two ago; but now, you know Jacob 





“Well, now—what then?” 

“QO, I’m bigger, that’s ail; and what might be called 
sauciness in a girl, may be thought something more of 
a young woman. So I’ve been obliged to leave it 
off; but being obliged to remain at home, with nobody 
to talk to, I never was so glad as when I heard that 

ou were to come; so you see, Jacob, we must be 

iends. I daren’t quarrel with you long, although I 
shall sometimes, just for variety, and to have the plea- 
sure of making it up again. Do you hear me-—-or 
what are you thinking ol?” 

“I’m thinking that you are a very odd girl.” 

“TI dare gay that I am, but how ean I help that? 
Mother died when I was five years old, and father 
couldn’t afford to put me out, so he used to lock me 
in all day, till he came home from the river; and it was 
not till | was seven years old, and of some use, that 
the door was left open. I never shall forget the day 
when he told me that in future he should trust me, and 
leave the door open. J thought I was quite a woman, 
and have thought so ever since. 1 recollect, that I 
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often peeped out and longed to run about the wor 
but I went two or three yards from the door, and felt 
so frightened, that I ran back as fast I could. Sinoo 
that oo seldom quitted the house for an hour, ay) 
never have been out of Fulham.” sa 

“Then you have never been at schoo]?” 

“O no—never. Loften wish that I had. I used 
see the little girls coming home as they passed oy; 
door, so merry, with their bags from the school-hoyso: 
and I'm sure, ii it were only to have the pleasure o: 
going there and back again forthe sake of the ri, | 
would have worked hard, if for nothing else.” 

“Would you like to learn to read and write?” 

“Will you teach me!” replied Mary, taking me by 
the arm, and looking me earnestly in the face, 

“Yes, I will, with pleasure,” replied I, laughing, 
“We will pass the evening better than making lov. 
after all, especially ifyou bit so hard. How came you 
so knowing in those matters. 4 

“I don’t aig replied Mary, smiling; I suppose, as 
father says, it’s human nature, for 1 never learnt any 
thing; but you will teach me to read and write!” ; 

“T will teach you all [ know myself, Mary, if you 
wish to learn. Every thing but Latin—we’ve bad 
enough of that.” 

“Oh! 1 shall be so much obliged to you. I shall 
love you so!” 

“There you are again.” 

“No, no, I didn’t mean that,” replied Mary, earnest. 
ly. I meant that—— after all, I don’t know what else ( 
to say. “I mean that I shalllove you for your kind. 
ness, without your loving me again, that’s it.” 

“I understand you; but now, Mary, as we areto be | 
such good friends it is necessary that your father and I 
ahoel be good friends; so I must ask you what sort o! 
a person he is, for 1 know little of him, and of course 
wish to oblige him.” 

“Well, then, to prove to you that I am sincere, [ 
will tell you something. My father, in the first place, 
is a very good tempered sort of man. He works pretty 
well, but might gain more, but he likes to smoke a! 
the public houses. All he requires of me is his dinner 
ready, his linen clean, and the house tidy. He never 
drinks too much, and is always civil spoken; but he 
leaves me too much alone, and talks too much abou! 
human nature, that’s all.” 

“But he’s so deaf--he can’t talk to you.” 

“Give me your hand---now promise-.-for I’m going 
to do a very foolish thing, which is to trus; 2 man- 
promise you'll never tell it again.” 

“Well, I promise,” relied I; supposing her secret 0! 
no consequence. ; 

“Well, then—mind—you’ve promised. Father is1° 
more deaf than you or I.” 
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“Indeed!” replied [; “why he goes by the name 0! Bid wit 
Deaf Stapleton.” Bee cess, | 
“T know he does, and makes every body believe tit ea, “dy 
he is so; but it is to make money.” 80 sayin; 
“How can he make money by that!” His sixpe 
“There’s many people in business who go down the Vapta 
river, and they wish to talk of their affairs with0l Bag) ola s 
being overheard as they go down. ‘They always CM here Sac 
for Deaf Stapleton: and there’s many a gent/eman ai? Sa cauti 
lady, who have much to say to each other, withot! *€ abou 
wishing people to listen—you understand me: Pwo tung 
“O yes, I understand—Latin!’ " battal 
“Exactly—and they call for Deaf Stapleton: 8!" Bagge eas tor 
this means he gets more good fares than any ol? CS Coy 
waterman, and does less work.” pin My 
“But how will he manage now that I am with e nit ther 
“QO, I suppose it will depend upon his customer be on ae 
single person wants to go down, you will taki OB yn 
sculls; if they call for oars, you will both go; if aoe "ay Leg 
siders that Deaf Stapleton only is wanted, you W! ; i Such 
main on shore; or, perhaps, he will insist om your 0s vbably 
deaf too.” mie 



















































“Ret Edo not like deceit.” 

“No, its not right; although it appears to me that 
nero is a great deal of it. Still] should like you to 
jain deat, and then tell me ail the people have to say. It 
would be so funny. Father will never tell a word. 

“So far, your tather, to a certain degree, excuses 
' 99 
praseil. ; 

“Well, I think he will soon tell you what I have 
row told you, but till then you must keep your prom- 
«, and now vou must do as you please, as I must 

down in the kiteben, and get dinner on the fire. 

“| have nothing to do,” replied I; “can I help you?” 

“lo be sure you can, and talk to me, which is bet- 
esti]. Come down and wash the potatoes for me, 
wd then VU find yousome more work. Well, L do 
‘yink we shail be very happy.” 

| fuliowed Mary Stapleton down into the kitchen; 
ad we were soon very busy and very noisy, laugh- 
wy, talking, blowing the fire, and preparing the din. 

er, By the time that her father came home, we 
yee sworn friends, 

+--+ 
VOYAGE ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 
laa late number of the Military and Naval Ma- 
maine, we find an interesting and well written article 
vier this title. We should be pleased to transfer the 

‘dele to our columns, but have only room for the fol- 

ewig, in which the reader will be introduced to a 

‘saracter by no means rare in the western country. 
‘The date of the excursion on the Upper Mississippi, is 


i 


4 


C *}e 

] June, 1833. 

Y As the steaner was passing a sma!l “white settle- 
e ueut” at the Red Banks of filinois, a “Sucker,” as 


ue frontier inhabitants of Missouri term their neigh- 
wors of the opposite State, appeared upo: the bank, 
vd with violent gesticulation begged to be taken on 


ty wwaid. A boat was seut for him, and as he reached 
at ye deck of the vessel, he thus accusted her comman- 
et Meg: “l say Captam, seeing 1 ha’nt no plunder (i. e. 
et Mime -wggage) along, L reckon you thinks you wont make 
he nv svewt haul in me; but ve got the pewter about me, 
yu! iuu te way it’s easy tor me to pay my passage is no 


uan’s business. But suranger, lets have a horn of your 
vol face, if you’ve got the article aboard.” “You 


ng Wil ind what you want at the bar,” replied the Cap- 
- ttl, aud thither the Sucker proceeded. ‘I'he whiskey 
wile having been set before him, he poured out what 

t ol ‘renter phrase is termed “a buck load.’ Measuring 
‘he quautity with an experienced eye, ere he replaced 

sno ‘ie buitle on the counter, he remarked with the know- 
} ‘ig cut of the eye, “rather a heavy charge, stranger,” 

@ Oi ‘id with great deliberation was about to return the 


‘cess, when changing his mind suddenly, he exclaim- 
‘c,“d—nme, it’s only a relative drink, any how,” and 
»’ Saying, tossed off the glass undiluted. Having paid 
S Sixpence, he returned to the forward deck. 

8 b aptain,” said he, addressing him, with the familia- 
; y ola seven years’ acquaintance, “the way that them 
cat ete Sack rascals know how to come over a fellow 
a ie * Caution, T tell you. The devils is abroad.now, an 
hou! - about in Open ground and they think te have their 
“tiuns but wait till old Whitesides comes up with 
‘» battalion of spies, and the way that you'll see them 


} , 
tid 


the 
hou! 












ud i “4X tor tall timber is a sin to Moses.” “Have the 
other . Coumnenced hestilities?” inquired the Captain. 
a int Wont fire the first gun.” answered the Sucker, 
tA Mth we 8 Mischief working among them. TI fell in 
: hi orb camp, UVother day at the rapids; they came 
dhe rap ; pr laying us out cold as a wagon-tire; but the 
Dye y Sane Charley over ’em is no man’s business.” 
rae Pals er then commenced his story, but as it would 


y be scarcely intelligible to any but a frontier 


Lt . : > F 
' Tepeated in the dialect in which it was told, we 
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shall relate it im our own words. It appeared from his 
account that a few evenings previous, two keel-boats 
laden with merchandise, and bound to Galena, had 
hauled up for the night ata convenient spot some miles 
above the French-Indian, or Indian-French settlement 
at the Des Moines Rapids. While the crew of these 
boats were on shore preparing their evening meal, a 
party of Indians, professedly friendly, and averring to 
belong to Keokuk’s division of the Sacs and Foxes, 
loitered round their fires, and with the unconquerable 
pertinacity peculiar to their race, pushed their inquiries 
in such a variety of shapes that they at length gathered 
from the answers of their less subtle white brethren, 
the information they were so desirous to obtain—that 
the boats containea amongst other articles a quantity 
of red cloths, powder, whiskey, &c., belonging to the 
traders who reside with their old enemies the Sioux. 
When they had satisfied themselves on this point, they 
begged a bottle or two of whiskey of their “very good 
friends,” and retired to their own camp to drink it. 

As soon as thev disappeared one of the boatmen, 
who for many years had enjoyed the advantages of a 
friendly intercourse with the Indians on the Upper 
Mississippi, express: d to his companions his fears that 
all was not right. “‘I‘hese men,” said he, “are evident- 
ly Sacs; but so far from believing them to be of Keo 
kuk’s party, 1 shrewdly suspect they belong to the 
British Band, under Black Hawk.” MHereupon a 
council of war was held aud it being thought advisa- 
ble to watch the motions of their late visiters, the 
speaker volunteered his services. As soon therefore 
as their own supper was finished and they supposed the 
“fire water” had begun to do its office with their neigh- 
bors, the Sucker, (forit was the same to whom we 
have already given the appellation common to the peo- 
ple of Illinois,) departed for the purpose of reconnoit- 
ring their camp. He found the Red Men already un- 
der the influence of the liquor they had drunk, and 
cautiously crawling towards the fire, the first words 
that saluted his ear, for he perfectly understood their 
language, convinced him that his suspicions were but 
too well founded. ‘The Sacs were five in number, and 
one of them, apparently a brave cf some distinction, 
was addressing his comrades to this effect, “My 
brothers,” said he, “the siorm which has long been 
gathering in the South, is rolling on in heavy clouds 
which willsoon burst over our heads; the braves of the 
pale facesare at this moment preparing to surround our 
towns; even now their watch fires illuminate the 
forests of our ancestors, their great guns are pointed, 
their long knives are bared, and they only wait the ar- 
rival of their horsemen to torce us from the homes, the 
fair fields and the graves of our forefathers.” He 
paused, and his hearers hung their heads in silence 
and melancholy dejection. “You see before you,” he 
continued, “the canoes of the pale faces filled With 
presents for our enemies the Sioux, who, fourteen 
moons past, under the pretence of offering the pipe of 
friendship to our tribe, faithlessly attacked our un- 
armed chiefs, and immolated to the Evil Spirit, whom 
they serve, eleven of the noblest warriors of our na- 
tion. Answer me, my brothers! Shall the treasures 
ofthe pale faces reach their destination?” As the 
speaker concluded, the Sacs simultaneously sprang up- 
on their feet, and a long and thrilling war-whoop was 
their answer to his question. 

Their fierce looks and violent gestures too plainly 
indicated their purpose to require interpretation; yet 
the alarmed Sucker maintained his position in_breath- 
less anxiety to learn their plan of attack. When the 
excitement of the moment was over, the Sacs agai 
seated themselves in council. It was decided that one 
of the party should immediately set out to collecta 
sufficient force to insure success, and in the mean time, 
the others were to hover round the boats as they, 
slowly ascended the river, and observe their motions 
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until they reached a certain point, where a strong war 
party was to await their coming. The plan of opera- 
tions being arranged, the leader raised the bottle from 
the ground, scaned its contents with an eagle glance 
ashe held it to the fire-light, then carried it to his 
mouth. ‘The scout did not wait to see the flask make 
its round but hurried to his friends with an account of 
whathe had seen and heard. The boatmen were 
dumbfoundered by this intelligence, and were divided 
in their opinions as to the course to be pursued. 

“We treble ’em in numbers, it is true,” said the 
Sucker, “but without arms we cannot attack them 
Sacs with a certainty that some on ’em won’t escape, 
and raise all wrath agin us, and at any rate the run- 
ner, who has already started, will bring a pack of Red 
skins u 
the settlement, and then the way they'll be down up- 
on us is acaution.” When the Sucker had delivered 
himself to his purpose, some of the party were in favor 
of proceeding on their voyage at once, and making 
the most of their time, others more timid, were tor re- 
turning to the settlement. But the Sucker assured 
them they were in no immediate danger, and that they 
had nothing to fear before they reached the point 
designated by the Indians—some distance beyond the 
Red 3anks—unless they should awaken the suspicions 
ot the savages by a precipitate movement. He advised 
them to pursue their course as it nothing had happened, 
uatil they arrived at this settlement, where they might 
remain in safety until aconvoy could be obtained from 
Fort Armstrong. Atthe same time he volunteered 
his services as a runner, and promised to meet them at 
the appointed place, with a sutficient guard to insure 
their safety. It was resolved tu follow his advice, and 
the boats having been hauled out from the bank, and 
sentinels posted on deck, the crews went below to seek 
that repose which ahard day’s cordelling had pre- 
pared them to enjoy. At day-light the Sucker was on 
his way to Fort Armstrong, and having slept at the 
Ked Banks the night before he was introduced to the 
reader’s acquaintance, he was about to resume his 
journey when the steamboat hove in sight, and was ta- 
ken on board in the manner related. The weather was 
charming, and the boat continued her course without 
interruption. That night, about the middle of the 
second watch, several of the passengers, unable to 
sleep, were loitering upon the deck. Nature wasat 
rest, and no sound was heard but the deep intonation 
of the stream, and the quick, incessant splashing of the 
boat’s wheels. ‘The moon was at the full, and the 
night beautiful the silent prairies on the left, smilin 
in the soft moonlight, were finely contrasted wit 
the dark and frowning woodland that overhung 
and shaded the waters on the right. The air was 
redolent of the rich tribute of unnumbered prairie flow- 
ersand Tove and Poetry, as they accepted the offering, 
pronounced the hourto be their own. The silence 
was broken by the pilot calling to the captain, 
Hehad discovered near the right bank, at some dis- 
tance ahead, a canoe apparently adrift and floatin 
with the stream; but suspecting it contained some R 
skins, he asked if he should steer forit. He was di- 
rected to do so, and the steamboat immediately chang- 
ed her course and began to plough the waves in the 
direction of an object, which gliding along in the shade 
of the woody bank, would, to an inexperienced eye, 
have passed for one of the numerous pieces of floating 
timber which are, at this season, borne seaward on the 
bosom of the mighty Mississippi, It was as the pilot 
had anticipated; and as the boat approached the ob- 
ject the prominent prow of the canoe was discernible, 
but still no human form was visible. The courage of 
the midnight wanderers was constant, and firm to 
their purpose they lay perfectly concealed until anoth- 
er revolution of the wheels would have brought the 
steamboat upon them, and buried them with their ca- 


n our track, that'll dog us till we get out of 
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noe in the turmoil of waters that whiled and parted 
beneath her angry prow. Then, as it were by magic 
five dark forms simultaneously appeared above the low 
sides of the hollowed trunk, and_ one simultaneous 
sweep of five light paddles, whirled the canoe like an 
arrow to the shure, where they sprang upon the rocks 
and leaving their trail bark to the seatlanee of the cur. 
rent, disappeared in the thicket. As the steamboat 
was running close to the shore, she passed within a 
few yards ot the spot, as the bushes closed upon the 
last of their dark figuies. ‘The next morning the pilot 
pointed out the mouths of Rock river, since become 
noted in Indian story, as the ancient haunts of the 
ruthless band ot the celebrated Black Hawk. ‘This 
river pours its tribute into the channel of the great fa. 
ther of waters, between deep flats, covered with an 
impervious growth of brushwood, above which the 
tall oaks wave their arms with a wild air of sovereign. 
ty. Asthe boat moved on, a glimpse was had of the 
Sac village, situated about two miles up the stream, 
and at that time the quiet abode of the fated tribe 
Soon after, however, the attention of all was called to 
Fort Armstrong; and Horse Island, in other days the 
field of deadly strife, together with many minor objects 
of curiosity were passed with a transient notice— 
There, in open view, upon the southern iron-bound 
promontory of Rock Isiand, stood the proud little fort, 
with her red striped flag gailantdy floating in the 
morning breeze. At that d stance the fort hed pre. 
cisely the appearance of an ancient feudal castle, and 
at the water’s edge adeep fissure in the precipitous 
rock, upon the very edge of which, the southern face 
of the fort stands, might easily have been mistaken 
for a subterranean alesdore or an entrance to the 
— keep. While the three blockhouses that flank- 
ed the interior faces of the work looked not unlike 
the flanking towers of other ages. The boat came to 
just above the fort, when the piain of the island was 
discovered to be white with tents. A strong force of 
United States’ troops had already been concentrated 
at this point, and the General commanding, only wait- 

the arrival of a brigade of mounted militia from the 
State of Illinois, to move the Sacs to their destined 
lands on the west side of the river; for sound policy re- 
quired that this measure should be deferred until he 
Pe a sufficient mounted force to protect the who 
rontier. 

The Indians had already assembled in council, and 
had boldly denied that they had ever authorized a sale 
of their lands, and as resolutely declared their deter- 
mination never to leave them. They had been told, 
however, that the time had now arrived when it was 
absolutely necessary they should move; that the rap! 
advance of the settlement, now brought the whites an 
their red friends into constant collision, and that the 
peace of the frontier having been repeatedly interrupt 
ed of late, they could no longer be permitted to Te- 
main upon the government lands. But still they had 
not consented to give up the lands which ay profes- § 
sed to consider their own. Another council ad been 
called, at which they were to give their final answer 
and just as the boat arrived, the Indians were seet 
se on the opposite side of the Island, for the pur- 
pose of atterding this meeting. 


a 


Where the love of the people is assured, the designs 
of the seditious are thwarted.—Bias. 


A good prince is not the object of fear.—Diogenes 


A prince ought to be aware not only of his enemies 
but his flattering friends.— Dionysius. 


Laws are not made for the good..--Sacrates. 


Go slowly to the entertainment of thy friends, bt 
quickly to their misfortunes. 
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MOSQUE OF 
E OF ST. SOPHIA, CONSTANTI- 
HOsQU NOPLE. - 


The principal church in Constantinople, which 
was dedicated by the founder of St. Sophia, 
1 the eternal wisdom, had been twice de- 
stroyed by fire, when its renewal was underta- 
ken by Justinian. Anthemius formed the de- 
sign, and his genius directed the hands of ten 
thousand workmen, whose payment in picces of 
fine silver Was never ven ae beyond the even- 
ing. The emperor himself, clad in a limen tu- 
nic, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and 
encouraged their diligence by his familiarity, 
his zeal, and his rewards. The new cathedral 
of St. Sophia was consecrated by the patriarch, 
five years, eleven months, and ten days from the 
first foundation; and in the midst of the solemn 
festival, Justinian exclaimed, with devout vani- 
ty,‘Glory be to God, who hath thought me wor- 
thy to accomplish so great a work ; 1 have van- 
quished thee, O Solomon!’ But the pride of the 
Roman Solomon, before twenty years had elaps- 
ed, was humbled by an earthquake, which over- 
threw the eastern part of the dome. Its splen- 
dour was again restored by the perseverance 
of the same prince; and in the thirty-sixth year 
ofhis reign, Justinian celebrated the second de- 
dication of a temple, which remains, after twelve 
centuries, a stately monument of his fame. The 
architecture of St. Sophia, which is now con- 
verted into the principal mosch, has been imi- 
tated by the Turkish sultans; and that venera- 
ble pile continues to excite the fond admiration 
of the Greeks,and the more rational curiosity 
of European travellers. The eye of the specta- 























half-domes and shelving roofs; the western front, 
the principal approach, is destitute of simplicity 
and magnificence; and the scale of dimensions 
has been much surpassed by several of the La- 
tin cathedrals. But the architect who first 
erected an aerial cupola, is entitled to the praise 
of bold design and skilful execution. The dome 
of St. Sophia, illuminated by four-and-twenty 
windows, 1s formed with so small a curve, that 
the depth is equal only to one-sixth of its diame- 
ter; the measure of that diameter is one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet, and the lofty centre, where 
‘crescent has supplanted the cross, rises to the 
pependicular height of one hundred and eigh- 
y feet above the pavement. The circle which 
ficompasses the deme, lightly reposes on four 
‘trong arches, and their weight is firmly sup- 
ported by four massy piles, whose strength is as- 
‘isted on the northern and southern sides by four 
columns of Egyptian granite. A Greek cross, 
ascribed in a quadrangle, represents the form 
ol the edifice ; the exact breadth is two hundred 
~ forty-three feet, and two hundred and sixty- 

ile may be assigned for the extreme length 
vem € sanctuary in the east to the nine wes- 
om doors which open into the vestibule, and 
oo ances into the narthex, or exterior porti- 
“si , hat portico was the humble station of the 
ws rime The nave, or body of the church, 
but th ed by the congregation of the faithful ; 
au s two sexes were prudently distinguished, 
“ An upper and lower galleries were allotted 
4 € more private devotion of the women. 

yond = northern and southern piles, a ba- 



















































































































































tor is disappointed by an irregular prospect of 
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lustrade, terminated on either side by the thrones 

of the emperor and the patriarch, divided the 

nave from the choir ; and the space, as far as the 

steps of the altar, was be Ie by the clergy 

and singers. The altar itself, a name which in- 

sensibly became familiar to Christian ears, was 
placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in 
the form of a demi-cylinder ; and this sanctuary 
communicated by several doors with the sacris- 
ty, the vestry, the baptistery, and the contiguous 
buildings, subservient either to the pomp of wor- 
ship, or the private use of the ecclesiastical min- 
isters. The memory of past calamities inspired 
Justinian with a wise resolution, that no wood, 
except for the doors, should be admitted into the 
new edifice ; and the choice of the materials was 
applied to the strength, the lightness, or the 
splendour of the respective parts: The solid 
piles which sustained the cupola were compos- 
ed of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into squares 
and triangles, fortified by circles of iron, and 
firmly cemented by the infusion of lead and 
quicklime ; but the weight of the cupola was di- 
minished by the levity of its substance, which 
consists either of pumice-stone that floats in the 
water, or of bricks from the Isle of Rhodes, five 
times less ponderous than the ordinary sort. The 
whole frame of the edifice was constructed of 
brick; but those base materials were concealed 
by a crust of marble; and the inside of St. So- 
phia, the cupola, the two larger and the six 
smaller semidomes, the walls, the hundred co- 
lumns, and the pavement, delight even the eyes 
of barbarians, with a rich and variegated pic- 
ture. 

‘“* A variety of ornaments and figures was cu- 
riously expressed in mosaic; and the images of 
Christ, of the Virgin, of saints, and of angels, 
which have been defaced by Turkish fanati- 
cism, were dangerously exposed to the supersti- 
tion of the Greeks. According to the sancity of 
each object, the precious metals were distribu- 
ted in thin leaves or in solid masses. The ba- 
lustrade of the choir, the capitals of the pillars, 
the ornaments of the doors and galleries, were 
of gilt bronze ; the spectator was dazzled by the 
glittering aspect of the cupola; the sanctuary 
contained forty thousand ~— weight of sil- 
ver ; and the holy vases and vestments of the al- 
tar were of the purest gold, enriched with ines- 
timable gems. Before the structure of the 
church had risen two cubits above the ground, 
forty-five thousand two hundred pounds were 
already consumed; and the whole expense 
amounted to three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand: each reader, according to the measure of 
his belief, may estimate their value either in 

old or silver; but the sum of one million ster- 
ing is the result of the lowest computation. A 
magnificent temple is a laudable monument of 
national taste and religion; and the enthusiast 
who entered the dome of St. Sophia, might be 
tempted to suppose that it was the residence, or 
even the workmanship, of the Deity. Yet, how 
dull is the artifice, how insignificant is the la- 
bour, if it be compared with the forination of the 
vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of the 


ST. SOPHIA. 


une r : 
When, in 1453, Constantinople was taken by 





Mahomet the Second, and the Turks rushed 
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into the devoted city, the terrified inhabitants, 
“from every part of the capital, flowed into the 
church of St. Sophia. In the space of one hour, 
the sanctuary the choir, the nave, the upper 
and lower galleries, were filled with the multi- 
tudes of fathers and husbands, of women and 
children, of priests, monks, and religious vir- 
gins.” The fane of St. Sophia was violated, as 
well as that of every other temple in which the 
wretched Greeks soughta momentary security : 
they were dragged from the sacred domes and 
the altars to the slave-market, and from every 
place where they had sought refuge within the 
walls, to become the victims of the passions, the 
cupidity, and the power of their conquerors. 


“The profanation of the plunder of the mo-. 


nasteries and churches excited the most tragic 
complaints. The dome of St. Sophia itself, the 
earthly heaven, the second firmament, the ve- 
hicle of the cherubim, the throne of the glory of 
God, was despoiled of the oblations of ages; 
and the gold and silver, the pearls and jewels, 
the vases and sacerdotal ornaments, were most 
wickedly converted to the service of mankind. 
After the divine images had been stripped of all 
that could be valuable to a profane eye, the can- 
vass, or the wood, was torn, broken or burnt, or 
trod under foot, or applied, in the stables or the 
kitchen, to the vilest uses.”—Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall. 

After eight hours of disorder and rapine, on 
the memorable twenty-ninth of May, 1453, the 
Sultan entered in triumph, by the gate of St. 
Romanus, the city he had conquered. “ At the 

rincipal door of St. Sophia he alighted from his 
n0rse, and entered the dome; and such was his 
jealous regard for that monument of his glory, 
that on observing a zealous Mussulman in the 
act of breaking the marble pavement, he ad- 
monished him with his scymetar, that, if the 
spoil and the captives were granted to the sol- 
diers, the public and private buildings had been 
reserved for the prince. By his command the 
metropolis of the eastern church was transform- 
ed inte a mosch; the rich and portable instru- 
ments of superstition were removed; the cros- 
ses were thrown down; and the walls, which 
were covered with images and mosaics, were 
washed and purified, and restored toa state of 
naked simplicity. On the same day, or on the 
ensuing Friday, the muezin or crier ascended 
the lofty turret, and proclaimed the ezan, or 
public invitation in the name of God and his pro- 
phet ; the iman preached; and Mahomet the Se- 
cond performed the namez of prayer and thanks- 
giving on the great altar, where the Christian 
mysteries had so lately been celebrated before 
the last of the Ceesars.” “In the new charac- 
ter of a mosch, the cathedral of St. Sophia was 
endowed with an ample revenue,* crowned with 
lofty minarets, and surrounded with groves and 
fountains, for the devotion and refreshment of 
the Moslems. The same model was imitated in 
the jami or royal moschs ; and the first of these 
was built, by Mahomet himself, on the ruins of 
the church of the Holy Apostles and the tombs 
. oy Greek emperors.”—Gibbon’s Decline and 








* Tourntort says, 800,000 livres—about 32,000/. 


THE RIALTO. 





THE RIALTO, VENICE, 


Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my monies and my usances 


SHAKESPEarr, 


There is a glorious city in the sea; 

The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 


Roerrs, 


There is no spot, on which the European 
traveller can rest his foot, more fruitful in the 
most interesting of historical associations, than 
the noble bridge we are contemplating; and both 
the simple beauty of its broad span, the mag- 
nificent line of marble palaces which adorn the 
canal over which it is thrown, and its antiquity, 
render it in picturesque effect, and moral and 
romantic interest, one of the grandest monv- 
ments of past ages. 

The present bridge of the Rialto was com- 
menced in the year 1588, and completed in 
1591 ;—Pasquale Cicogna, whose arms appear 
in the centre of the arch, being then doge of 
Venice. The design has been attributed by 
Vasari to Michel Angelo; and his assertion is 
supported by other authorities, although Michel 
Angelo died upwards of twenty years before 
the oenaners of the bridge. According to 
Vasari, the jdesign was made at the request of 
Andrea Gritti, at that time doge of Venice 
Many, indeed almost all the great architects of 
Italy, appear to have furnished designs for this 
celebrated bridge. The genius of Palladioand 
Scamozzi was exerted upon it, and Sansovino 
is said to have presented a design to the Vene- 
tians, which was prevented from being carried 
into execution by a war between the republic 
and the Turk. Sansovino, however, was the 
architect of the building or exchan ope ce. 
the bridge of the Rialto known by the name 0 
the Fabbriche Nuove. ‘ 

Besides the historical recollections attaching 
to the old Rialto, it is known to have been the 
scene of many a strange and tragic event— 
many an act of appaling vengeance for private 
injury or hate. eens has it offered so fertile a 
field of incidents for the genius of the dramatist, 
the novelist, and the poet; and not only to its 
own but to almost every European people. The 
most remarkable of these, fice the plots of 
Othello, the Merchant of Venice, Venice Pre- 
served, and many of those in our old dramatists, 
are already familiar to us. ¥ 

Venice was once the queen of the Adriatic, 
and is yet one of the most remarkable maar 
of Europe. A city of this extent, built entire’ 
on small islands, and having canals instead 0 
streets, boats instead of cars and black gondolas 
instead of coaches, is unique in its kind. It 2 
built, according to some, on ninety, accordls 
to others, on seventy-two islands,separated from 
the continent by the lagoons (a wide and ore 
arm of the sea), and connected with each ot ~ 
by 450 bridges, among which is the magnifice? 
Rialto, consisting of a single arch, 187 feet a. 
and 43 wide. The houses, among which @ 
numerous palaces, many of them decaying, a ; 
magnificent churches, adorned with preci? 
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THE MUFFLED DRUM-—THE WIDOW. 


monuments of Mosaic work, and splendid pic- 
tures of the Venetian school, are mostly built 
upon piers, and almost all of them stand with 
their front towards the canals which forms wide 
and long passages, whilst the real streets are 
hardly passable for three persons on foot abreast. 
There are forty-one public places, indeed, but 
only the place of St. Mark, surrounded by ar- 
cades, and ornamented with two high columns, 
deserves the name. The number of houses is 
stated to be 15,000, and that of the inhabitants 
150,000. The principle manufactures are of 
cloth, linen, silk, gold and silver cloths, masks, 
artificial flowers, gold wire and other works in 
gold, soap, wax, theriac and chemical prepara- 
tions; also copper and brass ware, leather, cat- 
t and wire vn iig 4 Considerable ship-build- 
ing is carried on. In the manufacture of glass, 
Venice was formerly the teacher of Europe, 
but at present is surpassed by other countries; 
the telescopes, spectacles and beads made here, 
however, are justly esteemed. On the whole, 
though the manufactures have much declined, 
and the commerce still more. Venice yet re- 
mains one of the most important commercial 
places of the Adriatic sea. In 1817, 1050 ves- 
sels, under the Austrian flag, left this port, and 
2653 entered it besides 315 foreign vessels. The 
value of the merchandise imported was 34,000, 
000 lire. The port is spacious, but the entrance 
is difficult, on account of the shallowness of the 
chennels and the constantly fluctuating sand. 


a 


THE MUFFLED DRUM. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


The muffled drum was heard 
In the Pyrenees by night, 
With a dull deep rolling sound 
Which told the hamlets round 
Of a soldier’s burial rite. 


But it told them not how dear 
Ina home beyond the main, 

Was the warrior youth laid low that hour, 
By a mountain stream of Spain. 


The oaks of England wav’d 
O’er the slumbers of his race, 

But a pine of the Ronceval made moan 
Above his last lone place : 


When the muffled drum was heard 
In the Pyrenees by night, 
With a dull deep roiling sound 
Which call’d strange echoes round 
l'o the soldier's burial rite. 


Brief was the sorrowing there, 

By the stream from battle red. 
And tossing on its wave the plumes 
Of many a stately head: 


But a mother—soon to die, 
A nd a sister—long to weep, 

Ev'n then were breathing prayer for him, 
In that home beyond the deep : 


While the muffled drum was heard 
in the Pyrenees by night, 

With a dull deep rolling sound, 
And the dark pines mourn’d round, 


THE WipDowWw. 


Mine has been a troublous anda perilous life in mat- 
ters of love: no sooner have I emerged from-one ocean 
ot sighs and tears, than 1 have plunged. headlong into 
another. It is passing strange that 1 never fell into 


and so did my mother, and also my respected grand- 
dame. She, good soul, originally Miss Letitia Simp- 
son, at fifteen married her first husband,a Mr. Jeflery 
Wilson; at sixteen, gave birth to my mother. Her 
husband then died without any other issue, leaving her 
more than well provided for. At seventeen, she 
espoused a Mr. Winckworth, who, in his turn, con- 


ter which, having quarrelled with all her race, or all her 
race with her, she abjured them and the realm, betook 
herself to the Continent, and was barely heard of. af- 
terwards. My mother, following one part of her ex- 
ample, married at sixteen, and enriched the world with 
me at seventeen. Fate, however, I suppose, (for I am 
a believer in fate,) destined me to— 


“Waste my sweets upon the desert air;” 


and thus only can I account for my escaping all the 
matronly and matrimonial snares that beset me in my 
youth. But to my tale. 

On my arrival on the Continent, I had been but a 
short time at ——, when my health visibly and se- 
riously declined, and the medical men who attended 
me advised a visit to —— for its restoration. In ac- 
cordance with their directions, J, nothing loth, (for 
a seat ata desk never was a desideratum with me,) 
sat out; and, asI was alone, and was not over-ena- 
moured of my monosyllabic patronyme, assumed one 
more suited to the euphony of a bi let-doux; and hav- 
ing, therefore, rebaptised myself, 1 made my appear- 
ance at my journey’s end as Augustus Montagu, with, 
moreover, a dash of black down on my upper lip, 
which I dignified, to my own mind, with the title oi 
moustache. ‘Thus yclept, and thus accoutred, I be- 

an my way at ;and, by dint of my modest 
ooks, a little foppery, and my good name, I shortly 
won my way into a circle of acquaintance. 

Ataparty to which I had, through these means, 
been asked, I one night met a Madame Perollet, whose 
appearance, and more, her sufferance of my attentions, 
made some impression upon me. She was an extreme- 
ly fine woman, and English, seemingly about five-and 
thirty, though less-favoured fair ones spoke of her 
having numbered fifty years. Her hair and eyes were 
of the blackest; her eye lashes of the same colour, and 
long, thick, and silky; her complexion fair, but not 
ruddy, such as best contrasts with, and best becomes, 
the raven lock; her features were more beautiful in 
their expression than in their individuality, although 
then even they were beautiful; her teeth were the fin- 
est I ever saw; and I opine no woman can lay claim 
to beauty who cannot show, nay, even display, her 
teeth. She bore an easy, dignified, and complaisant, 
smile; her figure was of the strictest proportions, and 
her carriage most graceful; moreover, she was rich 
and consequently amiable. She was a widow, too; 
and, with all these qualifications, of course was great- 
ly sought after b the men. But she had sense and 
caution; and white she smiled on all, and enamoured 
many, she never gave more than hope, and preserved 
all her own freedom. The women, who wished her 
dead, or married, consequently called her a coquette, 
and some of the vieux garcons agreed with them— 
but this was suspicious evidence; while the younger 
men, whom the aunts and mothers of standing spins- 
ters admonished to beware of the widow, only bowed, 
and then turned on their heel to laugh. 

The first time I met her, a glove which.she dropped, 
and which I proffered her, gave me an opportunity. of 








O’er the soldier’s burial rite. 


opening a conversation with her. At first, conscious 
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matrimony in my very early days; my father did so,. 


signed her to a single blessedness and a fat dower; af- 
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376 THE WIDOW. 
of my youth, I hesitated a little, aktbouan my looks | to the carriage, I stammered out an expression of hope 
bespoke an age riper, by some years, than I had attain- | that she would feel relieved from her fatigue next day, 


ed; but her answers were so mild, so suave, and so 
condescending,—her manner to me so kind and easy, 
—and her whole conduct so engaging and assuring,— 
that, before I left her, I had, although blusbingly, ad- 
ventured on some little gallant badinage, for which, to 
the mortification of my elder competitors, she shook 
her delicate finger at me, and tapped me with her 
tan. Encouraged thus, I might have proceeded far- 
ther; but as she knew how to commence a conquest, so 
she knew how to continue one; and assuming a 
dignity, not violent, but perceptible, she restrained 
my further advances: and being even then sensible 
that an independent respect is the surest way toa 
woman’s heart, (for I had begun to think of hers,) I 
contented myself for that time, by expressing a hope 
that I should have the happiness to meet her again, 
and bowed myself away. 

That night I rose 50 per cent. in my own esteem. 
“Truly,” said I to myself, the man whom that woman 
distinguishes must own some attractions; she is a love- 
ly and intellectual specimen of her sex; to possess the 
love of sucha one would be something to pride one’s 
self on. What honour is the love of a giddy, indiscrim- 
inating girl, who runs the market of matrimony with 
her heart in her hand eager to bestow it on the first 
bidder!—T'ruly, I'll be a chapman no more for such 
common wares. But vanity! vanity! Can the rich, 
beautiful, sought, and at an age when prudence 
has mastered passion, think of on a oneas me? Yet 
she seemed very kind. “But kindness never marries,” 
said asmall voice. Yet she ofttimes gives birth to 
love, Ithought, inanswer. “But she is wealthy, has 
a wide range tor choice, is a widow, and has the whole 
town after her,” replied my monitor, “T'rue, true,” I 
whispered; “ but she has interested me, and by —— 
Pll try it!” 

Again we met—“Et je contais encore quelques 
fleurettes.” The widow smiled at them, and threatened 
ifI persisted, to reproveme. “Cela va bien,” said I to 
myself, and | retired; for my vanity, or little else, was 
as yet interested. 

third time we met. “Now then, Ephraim,” said 
I, “for the coup d’essai—thistime you must be serious 
and distant, and ifshe has thought upon you, the re- 
sult will tell.” I approached her with alow and most 
respectful reverence; inquired after her health; without 
giving her time to answer, made some dry remarks 
onthe wet weather, broached a recent murder; re- 
marked on the Almanac, and the last new flounce; 
and was retiring, when she said— 

“But, Mr. Montagu, I wish to trouble you witha 
commission, if you can find time to execute it for me.” 

I assured her 1 was at her service. 

“Then will you have the goodness to see my car- 
riage ordered here at twelve, as I have been out all the 
week andam fatigued. Perhaps you will let me know 
when it is atthe door, as I don’t wish to be seen 
leaving so early.” 

“Allons, mon bon ami, Ephriam,” thought I;‘cela va 
du mieux.” And thanking her for the honor of her com- 
mands in a tone of deep and grateful respect, I left 
her to execute them. 

That done, and twelve o’clock came, I made my way 
to her. She was seated near the door, and whispering 
to her, (for the secrecy she wished to practise gave me 
the privilege to do so) that the carriage was ready, [ 
offered myselt as her escort to it. She accepted my 

offer, and placed her arm within mine; as she did so, 
felt a fluttering in my heart I was unprepared for, and 
as the stair case was deserted, I looked up in tremblin 
and confusion into her face, and perceived she looke 
at me. One instant our eyes met, and the next they 
were cast down or averted, and I thought the confusion 
was mutual—I positively shook. As I handed her in- 


and begged her permission to call and inquire after her 
health in the morning; a gracious smile, and a gracefy| 
inclination of the head, answered me, and the coach 
drove off. 

“Fool,” said I, as { slowly reascended, “to match your 
puny wits against a woman’s charms and wiles! You; 
Own weak snares have entrapped you.” 

In the morning, having dressed myself with more 
than ordinary care, 1 found myself, about two o’clock, 
with avery unsettled pulse, at Madame de Perolle:'s 
door; and being announced, was ushered into the draw. 
ing room, where the widow was seated on a couch, at 
a small and elegantly carved writing table, drawing her 
small white hands over some invitation cards. The 
usual enquiries made and answered, our conversation 
turned on the previous night’s party, and she told me 
she was busy when I entered writing cards for one of 
her own. 


“But do you know,” she said, “I wrote so little late. 
ly that my hand is quite stiff, and Iam so awkward. 
.” said she, laying it over the table to me, “see how 

I have blacked my fingers with the ink.” 
“Indeed,” said I, rising and edvancing to the table, 
and with an affectation of short sight, taking her hand 
in mine to examine it. “This ink of yours is a most 


sacreligious violator. Would you permit me,’ I added, 
as she drew her hand away, “to finish your task?” 


“Oh indeed,” she answered, rising and vacating her 
place to me, “you will oblige me much, if you will un- 
dertake that kind office for me.” 

“Rather say for myself,” I said; “for I tear I am sel. 
fish in seeking the pleasure I ask.” 

She made me no reply, but smiled, and placed her- 
self opposite, with a list of names to dictate. 

“What is this?” said I, taking up the last she had fi. 
nished. “Thisis my name. Am I the only Mr. Mon- 
tague of your acquaintance?” 

She nodded acquiescence. 

“And am I to have the honour of attending you?” 

“If? she answered, “no better, no more agreeable 
eng ement.” 

“Heavens!” said I, “what better, what more agree- 
able engagement is it possible I could have? what 
other engagement could induce me to gba 

“Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, “I will read the 
names.” 

“I thank you—but, Madam,” I resumed, “you mus! 
first permit me to thank you for the honour you have 
done me, or you will make me believe you think 80 
meanly ot me as to deem me insensible to it. 

“If your thanks are on each recurrence of the oc: 
casion to be as fervent,” said the widow, “I fear the 
task will soon be irksome to you, for I have jus 
made up my mind, it you will promise to write all my 
cards, and be a little more sedate in your gratituds, 
to put your name down in my book for the season. 

“Is it possible, Madame? then will I be sworn, like 
the Hebrew copyist, never to pen aught else; and ms 
attend you, too happy as your bidden, your boun “e 
scribe—nay, but there is no room for that dubious sm 
—I will swear.” E am 

“Don’t, pray,” she replied: “remember, if you gp 
for me only, how many damsels will die for lac 
the elegant food of your billets-doux !” Hated 
“Not one, I assure you, Madam; if I have poi a 
paper with a line to woman since my arrival, or - 
red to harbour thoughts of more than one, and S% 
one to whom I can never presume to aspire 

“Then there is one, Mr. Montagu? but pray sepa 
ber my cards. I fear you will make a very nee gel 
amenuensis.” 

“There is indeed one, Madam, if I dared revea! 
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TROUT FISHING. 


“Well, well, Mr. Montagu,” she said, “I don’t wish 


fess you.” 
OuAnd vee, Madam,” I answered, “you could absolve 
” 


mM. Montagu,” said the widow, hastily, “do, pray, 
think of my cards, or 1 must write them; and only see 
how that nasty ink has stained my fingers.” 

“It only serves as a foil to the snowy lustre of the 
rest,” I said. Se eke 

“But yet you would not like it if the hand were 
elt it were mine—ifit could ever be mine,” said I, 
warming.as I spoke, and raising it to my lips. 

“Have done then, have done, Mr. Montagu; see 
how you have kept your promise, not one card writ- 
ten—oh, fie! and now we really must leave it till to- 
morrow, for I must go out.” ; 

“T hope not, I said. “I will complete them instant- 

” 


ly. 
“ “But, indeed, I must go out.” : 

“To-morrow then, perhaps, you will permit me to 
show my - ort 5 

*Yes,” she said, “if you will promise, very faithfully, 
really to write.” 

“As closely as a pundit, on my honour;” and once 
more pressing her ae and having fully received par- 
don for my sins, I withdrew. 


The next day and the next, our seats were resumed. 
lpenin hand, Madame with her pocket-book; but 
still the cards remained stationary. Not so with other 
matters: I progressed in love and boldness, until I 
won from the widow’s lips a confession ot regard, and 
the sweetest assurance of it that lips can give. ever 
did love sit so lightly or so happily on me, though my 
passion for Matilde, for that she told me was her name. 
was ardent; and she was beautifnl, fascinating, and 
every way engaging; but she was not to be treat- 
ed with continual scenes, and her own demon- 
strations of love were of that nature which satisfied 
without ever exciting the heart. We felt rather 
than told each other’s hopes and thoughts, and 
wishes, and I enjoyed serenely what I had before and 
have often since squandered in unnecessary or unavail- 
ing suffering. Her actions spoke more than her words, 
and I was too proud of her to doubt her for her silence 
—her and her only have I loved rationally--I loved 
heras a woman; others Lhave adored as angels, till 
adoration became torture; and I have phrenzied my- 


self in seeking and worshipping their attributes. 


About four months I led in this way a very happy 
ife, when it was agreed we should be married: a con- 
rat de marriage was necessary, and I was to await 
upon @ notary to instruct him to prepare it. ‘To enable 
tne to do so, Matilde explained to me the nature and 
amount of her property; which was ample. 
’ And now Augustus,” said she, “I must own, I 
lave deceived you in one point.” 
usitdeed?” said I, “I am sure it isa wy venial one.” 
a 14:18, 80s indeed; but it is necessary I should now 
\plain it to you—-my name is not Matilde Perollet.” 
tdeed said I,at the same time thinking to my- 
ws how easy a way this confession would make tor 
y own on the same subject. 
: ; hat name I assumed to escape the importunities 
‘élations in England. Listen, and you shall soon 
: “made acquainted with the brief story of my life. 
ily Maiden name, you must, know was Simpson.” 


“Indeed!” T said. * . 
Homily? said, “we have the name already in our 
‘Ty 
Wena ftst marriage with Mr. Wilson ——” 
0?” | cried. 
“ * 
Wilson!” she answered, 


Tens hair stood on end—“Were you married asecond 


“I was.” 
32* 


~w 
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“To whom?” 

“To Mr. Winckworth.” : 

“Winckworth!” I exclaimed, “Simpson, Wilson, 
Winckworth! Heavens! you are my grandmother.” 


ne 


TROUT FISHING. 

Skinner’s Sporting Magazine for June, just publish- 
ed, contains a great variety of interesting matter, 
and is embellished with a representation of the Sebago 
Trout, a most beautiful and excellent fish, found in 
Lake Sebago, Maine. The plate is accompanied with 
alively and entertaining description of a fishing ex- 
cursion, a portion of which we extract, being confi- 
dent that it will please our readers. 


There were four of us, C ot ys 
and myself. The first was an accomplished angler, 
an amiable, intelligent and generous companion. The 
second wasa great lover of fishing and of good com- 
pany, always inclined to an enterprise and full of health 
and hardihood to ert him in it. The third wasa 
novice with the angle and a stranger to Sebago, but 
exceedingly zealous in the cause and eager to become 
initiated. With sucha fellowship, it may well be im- 
agined that 1 augured well for our social prospect 
whatever might be our success among the trout. So 
on the 22d of May, 1833, we took coach at Portland, 
in which we packed our rods, creels, baskets, &c. with 
extra refreshment “tackle and apparel” for a week’s 
cnmonian and off we drove for the Sebago. 

On Thursday, the 23d, we had a fair day, with flying 
clouds and a brisk wind from north-west. Temperate. 
—Soon after breakfast we seated ourselves in the 
boat, which was sufficiently capacious and equi 
with both sails and oars, and set forth upon our first 
trip across the lake, full of spirits and eager expecta- 
tion. Assoon as we were fairly offthe shore each one 
baited and put out his line, first ascertaining that his 
minnow would spin handsomely, when passing through 
the water. As much line was now suffered to run 
out as was thought proper, varying from thirty to one 
hundred and fifty feet, and the rods being severally 
held out from either side of the boat, so as to prevent 
any entanglement of the lines, we fell to betting who 
should have “the first bite.” We trolled along in this 
manner for nearly a mile, with no occurrence to break 
the monotony of the scene or relieve our waning pa- 
tience, until we all concluded that fish were “scarce,” 
“very scarce!” Perhaps we were “too early for the 
season,” “perhaps the day was not favorable,” or-“the 
wind,” and “perhaps the trout were destroyed in the 
canal last autumn!” But there always results a pretty 
fair compensation for the “scarcity” of fish in the cor- 
responding appreciation of their value when taken,.and 
the excitement of the pursuit is generally in full pro- 
portion of the rarity of the prey. e were not doom 
ed, however, to an utter disappointment, “a bite! a 
bite!!” now exclaimed , his countenance 
brightening, while the rest of us were aroused to a live- 
lier degree of interest. “Ah! he is off!—no,—he has 
hold again;—he is hooked;” said C ,“and F shall 
have him! reel up.” At this signal every other line 
was rapidly gathered in, so as to give clear play for 
the fish without the danger of entanglement. 

But for this precaution, it is almost impossible to 
avoid the perplexity, vexation and a total loss of sport. 
Besides, the capture ofa lake trout is a work of time; 
the boat’s progress, too, is arrested’ in the mean while, 
and, but for reeling up our lines they would be carried 
by the sinkers to the bottom, where the hooks would 
in all probability get foul. Every one is intent upon 
he operations and chances of the game, watching, 
with almost as much anxiety the bending rod and 
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straightened linc of his lucky contpdnion, as it was his 
own hook that held the prize and his own hind that 
wound the reel. ~ 
Every moment seems pregnant with event;—the 
delicate snood,—with which a skilful angler will killa 
trout of ten pounds, and which would not lift from the 
floor to the table a dead weight of two, may break, the 
trout if hooked ina tender part ofthe mouth may tear 
loose, or by a struggling leap may detach the hook, 
and many other are the chances which favor the fish; 
in hiscontroversy. ‘Thus is our anxiety kept alive thus 
it gathers intensity, from the first shock of a bite, to 
the moment when the dip-net envelops him he is safely 
deposited m the bottom of the boat. 
ut we left C—— with a trout at the end of his line, 
some 75 feet astern. He commences winding up, 
keeping his rod at right angles to the direction of his 
line so as to present the maximum of its elasticity, ta- 
king care never to allow the line to slacken entirely, 
nor yet to be so hardly drawn upon as to endanger the 
tackle. “Look! look!” said F =, our novice, “see 
that larger fish yonder jumping out of water!—How 
the dashes the spray about! can that be a trout?” 
“That fish,” said C——, slyly and with ineffable com- 
placency, “has my lissoriek er in his mouth!” His 
rod now sudden! sprang back to its position, straight 
as an arrow and all his alacrity was required to take 
in line as fast as it slackened, and for one dread mo- 
ment it was feared that the trout was off. But no— 
the supple rod bowed down again and C—— felt reas- 
sured that master trout and himselfhad still something 
todo with each other. The resistance now became 
more moderate and uniform, so that for several mi- 
nutes C—— had little do but to wind up and 
watch sharply. oe moment brought the fish 
nearer to us and added to the excitement. We 
knew that, however passively he suffered him- 
self now to be drawn forward, the moment he 
should come so near as to see the boat, and _ his 
formidable array of enemies, he would put forth 
his utmost powers again in his effort to escape, and 
that unless he should prove to be well hooked and was 
managed with an artist like skill, this effort would cer- 
tainly be successful. Another splash! The water 
was broke within 20 feet of us and a fine, large, silve- 
ry trout leaped up 4 or 5 feet into the air, flashing and 
sparkling in the sun, then cutting a flourishing sum- 
merset, dashed into his element again and down he 
sped to the bottom, fathoms deep, while the rattling 
reel spun round most merrily, yielding up to the fleeting 
captive as much line as he pleased to carry away. But 
in spite of this symptom of aversion, the actual at- 
tachment was too strong to be severed by ary such 
vagary as this, and after squire trout. had exhausted his 
share of the argument, squire C put in his repli- 
cation, and by the aid of the reeling process, the for- 
mer relations between the parties were soon re-estab- 
lished, and their personal acquaintance with each 
other, grew closer and closerevery moment. Now he 
was near enough for us to see all his motions. How 
brightly gleamed his eyes! and how flashed the silvery 
light from his scales as he clove his way through the 
‘water; now starboard, now larboard, now plunging 
again to his depths and now bursting forth into the air, 
in restless impatience of his thrall; while the impertur- 
bable, but highly excited C ——, keeping a steady eye 
upon all his movements, yielding just enough to his 
impetuosity to save the tackle, but still shortening line 
upon him at every interval of relaxation; until, wearied 
out, at length, the noble trout so fierce and vigorous 
before, now turned languidly upon his side and gave 
taken of complete exhaustion. The landing net was 
mew called in requisition and duly manned. Several 
spirited etforts, however, were made by the reluctant 
risoner before the net could be placed under him; but 





TROUT FISHING. 


self te be towed in so néar to the boat, that he was soo, 
dipped triumphantly from the water into the boat, and 
received of his head the coup de grace, which put ay 
end at once to his troubles and his existence, 
Now for the steélyards!” “and now for a guess!” 
“How much?” “how rhuch does he weigh?”—were the 
questions each was prompt to ask of the other: five 
poundsfive and a quarter pounds—tour and a half 
pounds—four and three quarter pounds, were the dif. 
ferént opinions ventured, but, the impartial beam dis. 
appointed us all, and four and a quarter pounds, was 
all the weight of this well fed and powerful fish. 
But, fruition is not satisiaction. Pursuit—pursuit 
alone, is that which constitutes the essence of sporting: 
and, of much more peradventure, which we compe. 
hend under the denomination of heman felicity. So 
“up sails” and “off again for another trout. “Let us 
now steer,” exclaimed P——, as he began to wax im. 
patient for a little action himself; “let us now steer 
between Sloop and Squaw islands and so up the reach 
to the “Images.” Our lines were soon out again, and 
for another hour we were fain to content ourselves 
with conversation, which, however, was now animat. 
ed by reminiscence as well as by hope, when F— 
cried out, “ha? what’s that?” his rod bending off to the 
rear and his line stiff with tension. “You have a bite!” 
“Take care now!” “reel up!” “give him line!” “he'll be 
off” “no, you have hooked him!” Were the several 
exclamations with which the excited F—— was greet- 
ed from every quarter; and, for some moments it might 
well be doubted, whether he could have told his right 
hand trom his left: so excessive is the agitation, which 
is sure to possess the tyro, on his initiation to this 
most facinating of sports. ‘“Look!—there he leaps 
noble fellow! a trout of at least six pounds:” “be care- 
ful now! reel up slowly!” and, so amidst the various 
cheerings and caveats of the party, did F—— proceed 
in the grand manipulation of capturing a trout; his eye 
fixed ngidly on the water where the fish might be, and 
anon towards his creaking rod which he felt was put 
to a severer trial than he would ever have dared to im- 
pose voluntary; his whole frame trembling in the 
meantime with half dread, half extaey. For five long 
minutes this state of silent excitement continued, when 
a splash in the water, some fifty feet astern of us, be. 
trayed the place of the trout, who made_ one glorious 
vault into the air, flapped his tail mn high jubilee, and 
disappeared again beneath the wave. ‘The counter: 
ance of F. now fell. His rod was straight and he began 
to wind in his slackened and unresisting line,—so s- 
ly!! The fish had indeed escaped, and it was a lon 
long while, before F—— regained his composure 3" 
could set his thoughts upon a new trial. He now 
drew in, to examine hishook and to rebait if neces 
sary, but alas! his hook, snood, swivels and sinkers 
were all gone, carried off by the triumphant trout * 
trophies of his victory. An inspeetion of the _ 
which as it proved had given way Just above the ee 
was sufficient to explain the whole cause of the art 
ter. F—— had equipped himselt very thoroughly ! 
every kind of gear but swivels, and being poe a 
to borrow, he modestly declined more than nei 7 
snood, which it seems was insufficient or else di ~ 
play easily and his beautiful blue silk hne was oo 
quence so untwisted, unlaid and tortured into Kil 
that its strength was almost entirely destroy a 
thus lost his fish and a full hour of sport bes! ah 
it was not easy to rig another snood to his - oe 
out a resort to our box of spare tackle, which sane 
luckily been left at our lodgings. ‘This, howeve ne 
but the first chapter of accidents, Something toed * 
was constantly giving way, as the fishing a 
more animated, and before the day was _ anit wd antl 
ourselves much in the situation of a frigate @ = - 
agement; we brought in no less than eight fine Pp 





is strength was now expended, and he suffered him- 


owever, which were distributed as follows. 
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(i. killed one trout of four and a quarter 
pounds—one of four pounds---one of three and @ quar. 
ter pounds--.and one of two pounds. P led 
one of five and quarter pounds---and one of four 
po Killed one of two pounds. And 
myself one of five and three quarter pounds. Full as 
many more were hooked and afterwards lost, some at 
a distance, but the greater number after they had been 
brought near to the boat, where their ig 84 were 
always more violent and the hold of the hook upon 
their lips proportionably weakened. I hooked a fine 
large trout early in the forenoon, and had beautiful 

lay with him tor more. than ten minutes; but when 
Erongh within a few feet of the boat, he plunged di- 
rectly down for many fathoms, where he remained a 
long time, sullen and immovable and at last broke 
away. 
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BURYING ALIVE. 


There are numerous authentic instances of prema- 
ture interment on record in the medical works of the 
old countries, and if authorities were searched, it is 
feogree that even in America, many of a simi- 
ar character, might be found. During the prevalence 
of the yellow fever in this city, in the year 1793, 
we have every reason to believe, that many persons, 
suffering with the disease, were removed from their 
houses and interred before the vital spark had fled. 
So general was this desolating scourge, that those 
who officiated as undertakers, acted without any 
check or responsibility, and if in entering a house the 
door of which was marked with the fatal characters of 
the disease, the dying were taken with the dead, to 
avoid the trouble ofa second visit, there was none to 
call them toaccount. Horrible, beyond measure, are 
the reflections which a recurrence to such scenes oc- 
casions. An intelligent French gentleman has fur- 
nished the editors of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser with the following facts, relating to prema- 
ture interments, collected from medical history. 

“The diseases in which a partial and momentary 
suspension of life most often manifests itself, are As- 
phyxia, Hysterics, Lethargy, Hypochondria, Convul- 
sions, Syncope, Catelepsis, excessive loss ot blood, 
Tetanus, Apoplexy, Epilepsy and Ecstasy. 

Among many cases which have been recorded, the 
following are particularly striking: — 

Chancellor Bacon relates that Dr. Scott, nick- 
named the subtle, was buried alive at Cologne, and 
that, recovering from this apparent death, he gnaw- 
ed his hands and broke his head in his tomb. 

At Toulouse, a lady having been buried in the 
church of the Capuchin friars with a diamond ring on 

er finger, a servant entered the vault to steal the ring, 
and, as the finger was swelled and the ring could not 
come off, he began cutting the finger: on hearing a 
loud shriek from the deceased, the thief tell senseless. 
At the time of morning prayers, the Monks, having 
ae roma, round the lady alive and the ser- 

ad. ‘Thus death ys 
change  aebecn ad her prey; there was buta 

"A street porter in Paris, having died at the Hotel 
: aon ae carried with the other dead into the same 
ahs. Tecovering his senses towards 11 at night, he 
i re Gen his winding sheet, made his way to his bogee, 
wo tel the aot which was not opened to him 
hislodgings” culty, and took a new possession of 
- Ha Beg ion woman in Paris wasthought to be dead, 
foot ee y ps on some straw with a taper at the 
in a frolic ‘avattoinal tea dae ohio a “ gee 
on fire. Thee the per. is set the straw 

eceased, whose body the flames now 
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her resurrection, she became the mother of several 
children. 
“On the 2ist of Nov. 1763, the able Prevot, well 
known for his Pp productions, was taken with 
an apoplectic fit as he was travelling through the 
forest of Chantilly. Being su he was'car- 
ried to the house of the mayor of the village and the 
magistrate directed a post mortem examination to be 
commenced. A piercing shriek uttered by the unfor- 
tunate man proved that he was alive. He expired under 
the poaige. 
“Dr. Devaux, a surgeon of St.Come hospital in 
Paris, had a maid-servant who had three times been 
carried to burial. She.did not recover her senses, the 
last time, till they were lowering the cofkn into the 
rave. ‘That woman ape. | died anew, the body was 
ept six days lest they should have to bring her back, 
the fourth time. 


lady of fourteen, whom he left in perfect health at his 
starting on a short journey. After a few days, he heard 
that, unless he returned immediately, he would find 
his wife buried. On reaching home he saw the funer- 
al ready.—In an agony ot grief, he had the coffin re- 
moved to his room and unserewed. He placed the 
body on a bed and ordered twenty-five incisions to be 
made onit. At the twenty-sixth, probably deeperthan 
the others, the deceased exclaimed. “How severely 
you hurt me!” Medical assistance was immediately 
given. The lady had afterwards twenty-six children. 

“The wife of ‘Mr. Duhamel, a celebrated lawyer, 
nares been supposed dead twenty-four hours, the body 
was placed on a table for the purpose of preparing it 
for burial. Her husband strongly opposed it, not be- 
lieving her dead. 

To ascertain it, and knowing that she was very 
fond of the cymbal, and the tunes which cymbal play- 
ers sing, he called one. Upon hearing the instrument 
and the voice, the de recovered motion and 
speech. She survived her apparent death forty years. 

“Andre Vesale, first physician to Charles V. and 
Phillip II., after attending a Spanish grandee, thought 
him dead. Having obtained leave to examine the 
body, he had scarcely thrust the bistoury into it and 
onenen me chest, when he perceived that the heart 
palpitated. 

he relatives ofthe deceased prosecuted him as guil- 

ty of murder, the inquisitor as guilty of profaneness.— 

rough the intercession of the King he obtained 

_ be aA condemned to a pilgrimage to the Holy 
and. 

“In the sitting of the royal Academy of Medicine on 
the 10th of May, 1027, Mr. Chantournelle read a _pa- 
per on the danger of hasty inhumations. This led toa 
discussion, in which M. Desgenettes stated that he 
had heard from Mr. Thouret who had superintended 
the removal of the human remains of the cemetry and 
the charnel house des innocens, that many skeletons 
had been found in positions showing that the indi- 
viduals had moved after their inhumation. Mr. 
Thouret had been so much struck with this that he 
had inserted in his will an article relating to his own 
interment.” 


———— 

A Goop Onr.—Dr. Hoadley Ashe, lately dead, was 
nephew ot Dr. Hoadley, who wrote the “Suspicious 
Husband.” I had the pleasure of sitting next to Dr. 
Ashe one day at dinner, when he began a story, with 
“As eleven ot my daughters and I were crossing Pic- 
cadilly—“Eleven of your daughters, doctor !” I rather 
rudely interrupted. “Yes, sir,” rejoined the doctor, “I 
have nineteen daughters, all living; never had a son ; 
and Mrs. Ashe, myself, and nineteen female Ashe 
plants, sit down one-and-twenty to dinner every or. 
Sir, 1 am smothered with petticoats.” He probably 





T '. . . . 
Wee uttered a ‘Piercing shrick, ‘Timely assistance 
Stendered, and she so well recovered that, after 


meant ashes. 


“A Mr. Rousseau, of Rouen, had marrieda young > 
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THE MINSTREL BARQUE. 
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Second Verse. 


Low breathing gales prolong 
The Lute’s impassion’d sighs, 


As love inspires the song, 
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And softer love replies ; 
And care deep slumb’ring lies, 

$| While glide | the moments on, 
Alas! that all we prize, 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A certain lodging house was very much infested 
with vermin. A gentleman who slept there one night 
told the landlady so in the morning, when she said, 
“La, sir, we hav’nt a single bug in the house.” “ No, 
ma’am,” said he, “they are all married and have large 
families too.” 











“T have lived,” said Dr. Adam Clark, “to know 
the great secret of human happiness is this; never 
suffer energies to stagnate. The old adage of ‘too 
many irons in the fire,’ conveys an abominable lie. 
You cannot have too many—poker, tongs, and all : 
keep them all a going.” 

Francis the Firstasked one day of Duchatel, the 
learned Bishop of Orleans, if he was a gentleman? 
“Sire,” was the Prelate’s reply, “in the ark of Noah, 
there were three brothers—I cannot tell from which of 
them I am descended.” 

Dying. Consotation.—* I shall be happy,” said the 
expiring husband to the wife, who was weeping most 
dutifully by the bedside, “ if you will only promise not 
to marry that object of my unceasing Jealousy, your 
cousin Charles.” “Make yourself quite easy, love,” 
said the expectant widow, “I am engaged to his bro- 
ther.” 

“Pa, I know what piece of music that is which the 
band’s playing—I do.” “Do you, though?—what is it?’ 
“Tt’s the same that sister plays on the pirano; she calls 
it the overturn of a load of whiskey,” (overture to Lo- 
doiska.)---[ Baltimore Visiter. 

A Simite.—A preacher in the upper part of the city, 
while descanting on the impossibility of the sinner re- 
tracing his steps after he had gone a certain length, 
made use of the following strong similes: “My bre- 
thren, it is a very easy task to rowa skiff over Nia- 
gara fall--but an all-sufficient job to rowit back 
again!” 


An Irisn Rainsow 1n Spain.—A Carlist chief in 
Guipuscoa, in a proclamation in which he calls on the 
Spaniards to take up arms, and rush into a civil war 
in support of Don Carlos, says “ peace and justice are 
the rainbow which precede him.” 

Ripine Courtsair.—A little boy just returned from 
a long visit, was asked by his mother how he had en- 
joyed himself while absent from home. He answered 
with a boyish simplicity, that he “ liked his visit very 
well, but he would’nt—that's what he would’nt, never 
ride home between Cousin George and Sarah again, 
for they kept hugging and kissing each other so much 
that they pth, him all the time, and almost spoilt 
his new hat!” 

Pappy’s usE oF Cuoco.ate.—The porter of a Dub- 
lin grocer, was brought by his master before a magis- 
trate,on a —_- of stealing chocolate, which he 
could not deny.—Upon being asked to whom he sold 
it, the pride of Patrick was greatly wounded. To 
whom did I sell it?” says pat; “ why does he think 
I took it to sell? “Then, Sir,” said the magistrate, 
“ what did you do with it?”— “ Do wid it? Since you 
must know,” said he, ‘‘ we made tea of it.” 

Opp. answer.—The elder folks were talking of the 
Doncaster, when one turned to a listening child and 
said. “Did you ever see a race, Bobby?” “ Yes,” 
the answer, * I have seen the candles run ?” 


was 








WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


“Dear me,” said a lady, upon reading in the news 
papers, that Lord T: ’*s son had he beonaih te 
fore a police magistrate, charged with not paying his 
reckoning ; “dear me, the poor fellow, I Suppose, had 
no money in his pocket!” “Madam,” cried ‘Toi 
Moore, who was present, “that is a complaint the 
young gentleman has.” “A complaint, Mr. Moore?” 
exclaimed the lady. “Yes, madam,” rejoined the war 
“and an hereditary one.” & 





Parapise.—An old colored man delivering a ser. 
mon, made use of the following beautiful illustration 
of the high state of yore of the good in the other 
world :—“Dare my beloved bruddern, ye git de good 
roast goose, and dare ye git de nice bak'd possum—~ 

ravy all runnin down; squash him tween your teeth.” 
hereupon an old coon in the congregation, jumped 
up, shook his head, and sung out “whew! whew, too 
good! so bress my Master ; you say dat agin, Cato go 


wid yeu gaiek !” 


Tue “pivipepscissors.”—A man who passes through 
life without marrying, is like a fair mansion left by the 
builder anflailielh The half that is completed runs to 
decay from neglect, or becomes, at best, but a sorry 
tenement, wanting the addition of that which makes 
the whole useful. 





Tue Reason Wuy.—A small lad asked permission 
of his mother to go to a ball. She told him it was a 
bad place for little boys. “Why mother, did’nt you 
and father use to go to balls when you was young” 
“Yes, but we have seen the folly of it,” answered the 
mother. “Well mother,” exe aimed the son, “I 
want to see the folly of it too.” 

Precise Direction.—While travelling in the state 
of Connecticut some years since on a first visit to an 
uncle, having arrived in the vicinity of his residence 
we came to across road, and inquired of a passing 
farmer, which of the roads led to the house of the Rev. 
Mr. T——, “Go right ahead,” said he, “the minister 
lives in the last house you come to, before you comein 
sight of the meetin’ house. 


The following libel is going the rounds: “Never 
trust a secret with a married man_who loyes his wife, 
for he will tell her, and she will tell her sister, and her 
sister will tell aunt Hannah, and aunt Hannah will im- 
part itasa profound secret to every one of her female 
acquaintance.” 


A Butu—An Irishman, who was brought up t 
the police the other day, on a charge of vagrancy, on 
being asked if he had eaten any thing during pe ee , 
replied, that he “hadn’t tasted a bit of any thing 'o' 
three days, barring a little oyster soup made of clams. 

No Ear ror Music.—A bachelor of Woonsocket 
Falls, R. I. after descanting'on the evils of carrying 
infants to meeting, which he considers all but ye on- 
pardonable sin, thus expresses his abhorrence ot the 
cries ofachild. ‘I can stand firm and face a hur. 
cane; I can brook the tempest, and listen to the roar 0 
an earthquake, but oh! ladies deliver us from the cry 
of sucklings in the house of God.” 


———— 


: 1 
Jonathan where was a going to yesterday, wher 


I saw you going to mill? 
Why I was going to mill to be sure. oe 
Well I wish I had seen you, I’d got you to cal!) 
grist for me. 
Why you did see me did’nt you? : 
Yes, but not till you got clean out of sight. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


“Firt iT aGAIN.’—A German parson, in an ad- 
ining county in this State, who was in the habit of 
indulging, with some of his congregation, when an 
opportunity offered, in partaking of a social glass to- 
vether, one Lord’s day, after “having made several 
alls on the way, repaired to the church, of which he 
was pastor, to otficiate in his holy calling After he 
had finished his sermon, he gave out @ psalm, as usual, 
and took his seat. During the singing, he fell asleep, 
and continued so until the congregation became impa- 
sent to be dismissed, when one of the deacons ascend- 
cd to bis box, and without ceremony gave him a 
hearty shake, exclaiming—“ Wake up, wake up, it is 
most out,” (meaning the service was nearly closed.)— 
“Is it—fill it again, fill it again,” said the parson, par- 
tially recovering himself from the effects of sleep, but 
onite unconscious of where he was, and doubtless 
‘inking that 1t was his glass the deacon meant, and 
that he was in a bar-room instead of a pulpit. The 
congregation, accordingly, in great confusion and 
laughter, dismissed themselves, leaving the parson and 
Jeacon to make the best of the joke. 


Light Work—Light Pay, 


Anecpote.—Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, was the 
irst chaplain to the State Prison, in that town. On 
his being appointed, Gov. Strong, « particular friend to 
he ductor, called in person, and informed him that the 
Governor and Council, had given him the office, and a 
salary of $200 per annum. The doctor intimated 
with his customary suavity, that the pay was rather 
small. “The Governor and the Council, were aware 
of the smallness of the salary,” replied his excellency, 
“But you will refreet, doctor, that your labour is al- 
ready half dune. The prisoners are now under con- 
tietion, and all you have to do, will be te convert 
them.” 





The following amusing dialogue eccurred at Sierra 
Leone, between two sailors who happened to be on 
the military parade, when the soldiers were at drill, 
going through the evolution of marking time—a ma- 
noeuvre by which the feet as well as the whole body 
of the person are kept in motion, presenting a similar 
appearance to that which they exhibit when they are 
actually marching. One observed the other watching 
the movements of the corps very attentively, with his 
eves fixed, and his arms akimbo. “What the devil 
areyou looking at?” he inquired. “Why, Jack,” re- 
pied his companion, “I am thinking there must be a 
very strong tide running this morning, for these poor 
beggars have been pulling away this half-hour, and 
uave’nt got an inch a head yet.’—Holman’s Travels 





Tsacnine a Cow.—A gentleman riding near his 
own house in Treland, saw a cow’s head and fore 
“ct appear at the top of a ditch, through a gap in the 
iedge on the road side; he heard a voice alternately 
‘hreatening and encouraging the cow ; he was iuduced 

onde up close to the scene of action, when he saw a 

ws head appear behind the cow. “ My good boy,” 
| “td he, “that’s a fine cow.” _“* Och, that she is,” re- 

fied the boy, “and Tam teaching her to get her own 

wing, plase yer honor.” ‘The gentleman did not pre- 
wey understand the meaning of the expression, and, 
‘ad he direcily asked for an explanation, wou'd prob- 
‘bly have died in ignorance ; but the boy, proud of kis 
‘ow, encouraged the exhibition of her salciite; she was 
ae to jump across the ditch several times, and this 

‘oitness in breaking through fences was termed 
_fctting her own living.” Thus, as soon as a cow’s 
nh pa is finished, she may be sent loose in the 
voor», Provide for herself; turned to graze in the 
1 Jest pasture, she will be able and willing to live on 
‘Ne lat of the land, 


“ 
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Nearo Eroquence.—Negroes are said to be as fond 
of set speeches as professional orators; yet amidst 
their verbose and tautological harangues, we meet, if 
not good argument, at least that which resembles, and 
even supersedes its necessity—that is to say, acute il- 
lustration.—Does a negro wish to express that it is 
folly to brave danger unnecessarily, this he will not do 
by mode and figure; but will at once say—‘* Crab 
what walk too much go ’na pot.’”’ Does he wish to in- 
dicate that oblivion generally follows the death of any 
one, he says—“ When man dead, grass grow at him 
door.” Nor are there wanted instances of a higher 
kind of elequence. An old negro having beaten 
a young one, the former was called to give an ac- 
count of the transaction. Instead of coming directly 
to the point, he —— a negro child—a little woolly- 
headed knave—and holding the ebony-skinned infant 
up in one hand, spoke to the following efiect : —“* Do 
you see this boy ? When that man (pointing to his op- 
nent) came from Guinea no bigger than this child, 
be was given by the white people into my charge; 
when he called for his father, 1 consoled him; when 
he wept for his mother, I dried his tears; when hun- 
try, my plantains fed—when weary, my bed supported 
im; until my kindness drove both father and mother 
from his memory, for 1 was both to him. Fer this 
I am well repaid.’ Nourish a young serpent, and 
when big enough it will sting you.’ Now he has 
grown as talland stately as a Palmiste, while my 
own hair is as white as a cotton shrub, he abuses me, 
he curses me, he strikes me! Ah Cudgo, Cudgo ! ’tis 
not me you insult, ’tis the ghost of your father! "tis 
not me you curse, lis the spirit of your mother ! ’tis 
not against me your impious tM are raised, ’tis 





against Heaven !” 





Having tHe Apvantace.—Tom Hobbs was a 
ueer fellow in his day, and lived in a place called 
Sonar somewhere on Cape Ann. Tom would drink 
like a fish, and when he had taken his fifth glass of a 
morning, no man possessed more shrewdness. When 
in this condition, and in his happiest mood, Tom one 
morning meta gentleman on horseback, whom he 
had never put his eyes on before. As is customary in 
the country, Tom immediately accosted him: “ Ah! 
here you are, my good fellow, how d’ye do. Upon my 
honor, it does my heart good to see you once more. 
How’s your family, ink the old woman, we hav'nt 
seen her this long time; when is she coming down to 
see my wife?” “Iam quite well, I thank you,” said 
the gentleman. “but indeed sir. zoe have the advan- 
tage!” “ Advantage! my ood ellow, what advan- 
tage?” inquired Tom. “Why really, sir, I do not 
know you?” “ Know me!” exclaimed Tom, “ well, 
I don’t you; where in the deuce is the advantage ?” 
Dutcn Prayer.—A Dutch preacher, who was 
warmly inclined in favor of the tory party during the 
revolutionary war, happened once te get into an Ameri- 
can camp, on a Sunday, and was consequently called 
upon for a sermon anda prayer. He, from force of 
habit, commenced the latter with “Got pless te king” — 
whereupon there was considerable excitement amongst 
the soldiers when he perceived it, with admiral pres- 
ence of mind continued. “ Yes, mine heares, I za 
Got bless te king—pless him mit plenty of hardt 
dimes—pless him mit a whig barliament—-pless him 
mit defeats on landt unt on te zea—pless him mit all 
kindths of pad luch—pless him mit sickness— him 
- a sho t life—unt, Lordt, may we have no more of 
im! 





A cheesemonger’s wife having attempted, at a 
Lord Mayor’s ball, to take precedence of a grocer’s 
wife, the latter pulled her sy ificantly observ- 
ing, as she rushed by, “Nothing, am, after cheese,” 
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From the London Magazine. 
SCHOOL AND SCHOOL=FELLOWS. 


Twelve years ago I made a mock 
Of filthy trades and traffics ; 

I wondered what they meant by stock ; 
I wrote delightful sapphics ; 

I knew the streets of Rome and Troy, 
1 supp’d with fates and furies ; 

‘Twelve years ago I was a boy, 
A happy boy, at Drury’s. 


Twelve P Aegis ago !—how many a thought 
Of faded pains and pleasures, 

Those whispered syllables have brought 
From memory’s hoarded treasures ; 

The fields, the forms, the beasts, the books, 
The glories and disgraces, 

The voices of dear friends, the looks 
Of old familiar faces, 


Where are my friends? I am alone, 
No playmate shares my beaker— 
Some lie beneath the church-yard stone, 
And some before the Speaker ; 
And some compose a tragedy, 
And some compose a rondo; 
And some draw sword for liberty, 
And some draw pleas for John Doe. 


Tom Mill was used to blacken eyes, 
Without the fear of sessions ; 

Charles Medler loath’d false quantities, 
As much as false professions ; 

Now Mill keeps order in the land, 
A magistrate pedantic ; 

And Medler’s feet repose unscann’d. 
Beneath the wide Atlantic. 


Wild Nick, whose oaths made such a din, 
Does Dr. Martext’s duty ; 

And Mullion, with that monstrous chin, 
Is married to a beauty ; 

And Darrell studies, week by week, 
His Mant and net his Manton; 

And Ball, who was but poor at Greek, 
Is very rich at Canton. 


And I am eight-and-twenty now— 
The world’s cold chain has bound me ; 
And darker shades are.on my brow, 
And sadder scenes around me : 
In Parliament I fill my seat, 
With many other noodles; 
And lay my head in Germyn-street, 
Andsip my hock at Doudle’s. 


But often when the cares of life 
Have set my temples aching, 
When visions haunt meof a wife, 
When duns await my waking, 

When Lady Jane is in a pet, 
Or Hobby in a hurry ; 

When Captain wed wins a bet, 
Or Beaulieu spoils a curry : 


For hours and hours, I think and talk 
Of each remember’d hobby ; 
I long to lounge in Poet’s Walk, 
To shiver in the lobby ; 
I wish that I could run away 
From pow, and court, and levee, 
Where bearded men appear to day, 


Just Elton boys, grown heavy ; 


That 1 could bask in childhood’s sun, 
And dance o’er childhood’s roses ; 

And find huge wealth in one pound one, 
Vast wit in broken noses; 


HUMOUROUS POETRT, ECT. 








And pray Sir Giles at Datchet Lane, 
And call the milk-maids Houris ; 
That I could be a boy again— 
A happy boy at Drury’s! 


——— ae 


PUFFING, A FABLE, 


A bustling hen did once acquire 
A barn-yard reputation, 

For being, certes, the stoutest crier 
Of all the feathered nation. 





To lay an egg, she'd oft retire, 
And then what exultation! 
She’d cackle like a house a-fire, 
And make a proclamation. 


Her jealous sisters tried to mock, 
Geese thought she was ill-bred ; 

The patriarchal varie 6 ay 
Was seen to shake his head; 

And once, in view of all the head; 
He spake to her and said. 


“Madam, what good you get by noise 
Tis hard for me to see; 

Your constant cackling annoys 
My ears exceedingly. 

Why need you publish all your joys? 
Lay eggs, and let them be.” 


She, meanwhile scratching with one leg, 
wi wale yoann ponte it; 

And poised upon a single peg. 
Cried: “Oh! ‘tis time you knew it; 

*Tis the fashion now to lay an egg, 
And then, sir, to REVIEW IT.” 


OricinaL Anecpore.--The following dialogue is 
said to have taken place a few months since, hetween 
a lawyer, and an editor who had been called into court 
to give up the name of the author of a certain offensive 
article in his paper: 

Q. Are you the editor of this paper, sir? 

A. I am sir. 

Q. Did you write that article? [pointing to the one 
in question.} 

A. I did not, sir. 
. Is this an editorial article? 
. It is, sir. 
Who assists you as editor? 
. No one, sir. 
. Then you write all the editorial yourself? 
. Very little of it, sir. 
. And still no one assists you? 
. Exactly so, sir, : 
. Youdeny having written this article—who did 
write it? 

A. Nobody,sir! I got the mityert in my head, took 
up my composing stick, and, as | usually do, set w up 
without writing it. 


rOPere 


ere 


oe 


To Kiss or not to Kiss——When a female mem 
ber of the British Royal family holds a levee, it ‘| 
customary for her to kiss the ladies of nobility, am 
no others. It happened that the lady of the ‘2 
Justice Clerk was on one occasion among ie nae ‘ 
of those presented to the late Princess Amelia, W2% 
as is well known, was very deaf, “Stand by for my 
Lady Justice Clerk,” said the man in waiting. ons 
while some meddling person whispered him that 
announcement was incorrect, the lady being 2 com 
moner. By this time the kiss preliminary bye te al 
to be performed, when out bawled the man of 0 wl . 
through a apeaking trumpet, * Dont kiss her, ma 





—she’s not a lady! 
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